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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.’ 


Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


LBE RTO L AU RE NCE, 


155 East 18th Street, New York. 

The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 

ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 








HENRY T. F LECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 

Address Normal College, New York 





Miss NORA M \Y N, \RD G REEN, 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MAX KNITEL TRE U M. ANN, 
BARITONE 


ulture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
Washington Terrace, New York. 


Voice 


Mail addres 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 48 9 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address 


424 West agd Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sors and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
nstruments Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address: 49 West 20th Street. New York. 


TOM KARL 
Head of Vocal Department “The American 
Institute of Applied Music,” 212 West Fifty 
ninth Street, New York Permanent Studio 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT 
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E. H. LOCKHART, Bass- Baritone. 


Studios 1 East Twenty-third street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control [The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 





DUDL E) BUCK, JR., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Concer Recitals, Oratori 
- Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
WALTI HENRY HALL, 

Conductor ©) » Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and | rmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York 
For terms I nducting, address St. James’ 

Church, Madison A and 7ist St., New York. 





MME. LOUISE I INKEL, 
SCHOO! F VOCAL MUSIC 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL 
\ Street, New York 


LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of ur ind theory, director. Pupil 
of Wm, Sherw and Mr A.M. Virgil; certified 
teacher of the Virs Clavier Method of Technic. 

Private and da s instruction 
RICHARD ARNOLD 

Concertmaster P armonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East 61st Street, New York 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOO! 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
ACCOMPANYING 
Piano—Sight Reading a Specialty. 
ROSETTA WIENER. 
Carnegie Hall Studio: 301-2 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Teacher ot the Lescnetizky MetHop. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
332 West s6th Street, New York City. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST 
314 East 1sth Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 











HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 
Voice Culture and Singing. 


Italian School 
Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


GUSTAV L. B E -¢ “KER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
Address 1 West 1ogth Street, New York 








Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Art oF SINGING 
Studio: 5: West gsth Street, New York. 





MME =MMA WIZJAK, 





PERRY AVERILL }ARITONE, 
OPERA wtey o> CONCERT 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 Connal Park South, New York. 
J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
Voice Culture and the Art # Singin 


Studio Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. A. Building, 
318 West 57th Street, ty York. 








MARIE SE YM U R B ISSE RS 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Church, Concert and Wrat 
Studio » West Thirty-eighth street, New York 


Mrs. MARY HISSEM De MOSS, 
SOPRANO, 
106 West goth Street 
New York City 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 


BASSO CANTANTE 


Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture 
Italian Method lone Placing and Reparation a 
specialty Studio 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GEORGE SWEET 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 


304 West 72d Street, New York 


J. HARRY WHEE! ER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
Voices educated strictly m the Italian School 


Studio 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 
July and August at Chautauqua Assembly 


ATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
79 East 64th Street, New York 


Ww. M. Semnacuer, Direct 


I regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher 
of piano in this country 
Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music, 


rmal College, New York City 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 


cultivated per contract; Italian aeined 
East 83d Street, near ace ee Ave 


MULLER, 


CARL C 


Translator of “Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.’ 
Author of ‘“‘Tables for Hart monic Exercises.’ 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 291 Lexington Ave., New York 





MME. HELENE MAITIGILLE, 
Vor AT INSTRUC rION, REPERTOIRE. 
Studio and residence 1211-15 Carnegie Hall, 


Summer ew York 


Mr. EMILI AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INSTRI CTION, 
Fifth Avenue, New York 


Summer ( irse 


WALTER JOHN HALL 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 401 Carnegie Hall, 


New York. 
J. WARREN ANDREWS 
CONCER! ORGANIST and TEACHER 
Send ’upils lding positions 
Address: ( rch of the Divi ne Paternity, 
6th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- 


230 mae 62d Street 


Complete cal ucation given to students 
» the | 1est perfection 


from the beginning 





F. & H. ‘CARR Directors 





Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 
‘The Louella,” 159 West 45th Street, 
New York. 


RICHARD ° Pp ERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Avenue. and 29th Street. 
Studio: Room 1201, Carnegie | , New York 

relephone 1351 Columbus. 


Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 


Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction 
Address: 206 West Eighty-sixth Street, New York 





THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


(affiliated with the American School of Opera) 





Coaching a specialty 
Normal courses for Voice Teachers 
261 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York 
Reception hour, 2 p. m., Wednesdays excepted 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
172 West 7oth Street, New 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


York. 


Y« 


Home Studio 151 East 62d Street, New 
LENA DORIA DEVINE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famo master, 


FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue New 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Mk. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


ork 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 


all, 


or 


DR AMATI¢ SOPRANO Steinway H 
iagara,”’ 71 East 87th St., New York. 
relephone 461 791 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


PRIMA DONNA 


| 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, | P ian and Es ( ( 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music rue Friday | Y ork. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall. | 
Personal address: 318 East rsoth Street, New York EMMA THURSBY 
oy SE Re = = = ain a _ I} ,N 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, | \ : 
VOICE CULTURE anp THE | Residence-S Vosk 
ART OF SINGING 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, | : rT . ary 
New York. New York season, October 2 to May | ISIDORE LUCKSTONI 
1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building, | VOCA URI 
May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., season, | , 
Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October 10 Cl ) 
oanneainiaa | } } NISH 
MRS. Hy ADDEN-ALEXANDER, _— 
PIANIST 
ARTHUR ORHIS 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














NEW YORK. 





BVA B. DEMING 


School of Sight Singing, . . . 
Ear Training and Choral Music. 

The most advanced European and original methods 
nee | privately and in class. 

Students learn to read dificult music from the staff 
notation with perfect ease. 

Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentalists and Children. Normal! Classes for Teachers. 
Send for cireular. Special Course by Correspondence, 

School opens September 18. Classes begin October 7, 

402-3 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 West s7th Street, New York. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 











| BOSTON. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Cari Faeiten, Director. 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
FULL PRoressionaL Course, including 
Sight Playing, Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, Lecthres, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons; §165 per 
year. “A Complete Musicai Education.” 


KARL DOERING, 


School for Grand Opera. 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 








Voice Culture. 





MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, ass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 








113 to 119 West 40th St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Te Rent for 
First-Class Entertainments 
Only. 


Used ay the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohnany), | 
Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 





Boston. | “ 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 
Muse. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston | 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. } 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Charies R. Adams, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
872 Boylston Street. Boston. Mass 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


MISS AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass 


Bruce W. HOBBS, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production 


Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston 


JULES JORDAN, 


Singing Teacher, Conductor, seeepenee: 


Studios at Seeinert Hall, Boston, an 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, RL 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
* 131 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 
Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Back Bay 1089-5. 











Baritone. 


























164 
Telephone 


| Mr. anp Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


| dame Marchesi, Paris. 


| vate musicales, &c. 


‘Conservatory of Music, 





Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 


America’s Greatest Organization of Woman Players. 
“The woman's orchestra par excellence.—New 

| York Sun. En tour October 29 to March jo in 

United States and Canada. 

Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 

Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. 








Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


J. STEWART, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 





CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MR. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers. 
iV ocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
30 and 32 Steinert Hall. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





MISS MARIE L EVERETT, 


Teacher of Singing. 
Holds a recent DIPLOME SUPERIEUR from Ma- 








The Copiey, Copley Square, Boston 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 











California. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 


PIANIST. 
Studio: Hotel Beresford, 





nm Francisco, Cal. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 





Vocal Studio. 1217 Webster Street, Oakland, Cal. 


H. B. PASMORE, 


Teacher of Singing. 
Thursdays, 573 Fifteenth Street, Oakland. 
Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 








CALIFORNIA 


OTTO BENDIX, DirecrTor. 


1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, Cat, 


any ROBIE 


Violiniste. 


Lately of Brussels and 
Roya! Conservatory 
of Leipzig. 
Concerts, Musicales, 
Instruction. 


Residence-Studio, 184 W 
82d Street, NEW YORK. 








Literature sent for the writing. 





Virgil Piano School. 
all Term Begins September | 


2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 





London, England. 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for O 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Repertoires. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 
me. Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July ist to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 
French ‘Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortan1’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 


Westminster, London, England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
8&4 New Bo New Bond Street, London. 


VOICE PRODUCTION anp 
SINGING 


Invariable results of 
Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 


Perfect attack. Perfect ease. Clearness of 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round- 
ness, Sweetness, Carrying Power. Freedom 
from Breaks. o throat-aching. 
Abundance of and control over breath. 

Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 
Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appointments and particulars of uni _ 
interest on request. Complete artistic training 
opera, concert work, &c., follows above results. 
Studio: 163 New Bond street, London, W. 

(Established twelve years.) 











Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 


NEW YORK. . 
A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn- 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 
ing.” “Carvel Court,” i14th street and 

St. Nicholas avenue, New York 


WILLIAM A. 


Wegener 


TENOR. 


Concert aad Oratorio, 
Vocal tastruction. 
s 


800 Carnegie Hall, 


New York 


Arthur Claassen, 


CONDUCTOR, 
ef 








341 Jefferson Avenue, BROOKLYN, 
538 Pulton Street (Wissner’ 8), N. Y. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


Instruction—Piano. 








Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Specialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method of 
French _ Diction 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker street station). 


EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 


Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London 
Paderewski. writing in arch, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal re and especially your method, 
which is Atal N IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 


Se HOFFMANN, soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 





CANADA. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. ,u. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


WHITBY, ONT., CANADA, 
LADIES’ Offers highest facilities in Music, Art, 


Literature, Elocution, &c. 
COLLEGE 


Send for calendar to 


_Rev. J. 5. WARE, Ph. B., Priecipat. 
W. A. WHITE. 


Positive Pitch, Harmony, Ear Training. 





Clavier Hall, 





BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


11 West Twenty-second St., New York. 








OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Reated and Sold on Basy Terms. 


YOUR 

NEIGHBORS A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
YOUR 
PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 


Positive Results are assured in this way and Time Saved 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., i West 22d St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
UR PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 


DELIGHT 

FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 

FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 

IN PAYING FOR LESSONS By 

rs THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
PURSE pesutTs. 


Send for I|lustrated Catalogue and Price List. 

















A faulty technic, the prime 
cause of inartistic piano 


consequence of the neglect 
of consistent and logical 
methods of teaching and 
practice. 





A. K. Viren, 
S. M. Fasian, 

















| S. M. FABIAN. 





Clavier Piano School 


playing, is the natural AND 


School of.... 
Public Performance, 


Clavier Uall, 


Teacher of Interpretation. 


Ciasses for Beginners. 
Write for weekly Recital Tickets. 


Further particulars by addressing the 


Clavier Piano School, 


1) WEST TWENTY-SECOND ST., N. Y. 


" West 
220 STREET, 


Director. 





A. K. VIRGIL. 
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MUSICAL COURIER. 














“UR Productions of the present year are - 
the finest we have ever offered, and ! 


eepresent both in exterior finish and << 






quality of tone the highest excellence A 


in Piano Mansfacture. We ‘f 

solicit for them the critical ex- 

amination of the musical I vs 
profession and the public. PA YS 


Sk Ss a 
/ ‘ & SONS, 
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2 CHICKERING 





Y 


J 791 Tremont Street, 


—/ BOSTON. 


STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











The Breitkopf Edition 


contains the complete works of all Classical Masters, carefully revised by the 
following celebrities : 


Bulow, Busoni, David Griitzmacher, 
Jadassohn, Kohler, *uhner, Liszt, 
Reinecke, Clara Schumann 


and others. Send for catalogues. 


Breitkopf & Haertel, 
11 East 16th Street, - - NEW YORK. 


|AMY MURRAY'S 


cranes. GERARD-THIERS 


indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie 
540 West 150th Street, VOCAL STUDIO, 
649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 














NEW YORK. 









WEBER 
PIANOS 


T is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, that the 
Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera House next 
season as heretofore. The magnificent Concert Grands 

you sent us have more than confirmed the impression that 
in tone-quality, power, and carrying capacity the Weber 
has no superior in the world. The leading artists of the 
company have privately expressed to me their delight in 
the instruments furnished for their use, and it is the 
unanimous verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano is 
unequaled. 














MAURICE GRAU, 


The Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 





WEBER WAREROOMS, 


266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 























——— 


EMERSON PIANO. 


10 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “"tsss""” 


STEINERTONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, manuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New York. 


























HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW SONG, 


“BUBBLES”? 


Published by BERENICE THOMPSON, | 
128 Maryland Avenue S. W., Washington, D.C. 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
[ Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 
. e 9 Awente sugngne for eaqeated pms 


| SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 











f Rec sin New York Ci 
TOUR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 
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MOZART IN 


MUNICH AND SALZBURG. 


BY JAMES HUNEKER. 


Copyrighted by The Musical Courier Company, 1901 


O leave Munich without enjoy- 





ing one of its model Mozart 
performances would have 
been foolish. But then Herr 
von Possart had decided 
that no rival attraction must 
exist during the. month of 
September, a month wholly 
given over to Wagner. | 
was in despair until an angel 
in disguise, some titled 
personage from Anhalt-Des 
sau, visited the city, and in 
his honor Mozart’s comic 
opera—a divinely comic opera—‘Cosi Fan Tutte” 
was revived on the boards of the Residenz-Thea- 
ter. As soon as the welcome news reached me | 
went into strict training for the event—a novel one 
for me. With Salzburg only a few hours from 
Munich the task was an easy one. Determined that 
I would saturate myself in a Mozartian Ur-quell I 
left Munich Sunday afternoon, the 15th of Septem 
ber, reaching one of the most picturesque cities in 
Austria, in Europe, at dusk. It was Alexander von 
Humboldt who wrote that Salzburg, Naples and 
Constantinople are the three beautiful spots 
of the earth. With its stony, mountainous spine 
dividing the city, and the swift Salzach, this city of 
a misty morning had an almost supernatural ap 
pearance. It rained intermittently during the twen 
ty-four hours I was there, yet the place hallowed 
by memories of Mozart yielded no whit of its fas- 
cinations. I supposed that after Nuremberg the 
gamut of my enthusiasm had been traversed; but 
Salzburg was to be seen. And once seen, wor- 
shipped. Edmund Clarence Stedman speaks of its 
“Italian beauty in its flat roofed houses, fountains 
and marble fagades, and environs of far famed pic- 
turesqueness.” Even in 1446 Pope Pius II.— 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini by name—wrote: 
“Nichts vermisst man in Salzburg, was das ansehen 
der glanzenden stadte erhebt, man mag die 6ffent- 
lichen Gebaude betrachten oder die Wohnungen der 
einzeln Birger.” All of which proves that this 
Austrian city has been admired by some very dis- 
tinguished personages. 


If I had reached Salzburg in the morning I might 


have heard the little prodigy Raoul Kocalzsky, 





who gave a piano recital—for Sunday is not a 
wasted, dreary day as in England and America. It 
is usually given over to music making and innocent 
enjoyment after church hours. And that is the 
reason there is so little drunkenness on the Conti 
nent. Wherever the Puritan sabbath prevails 
there is the land of the drunkards. Missing the 
youthful pianist, I had to content myself with a 
foolish smoking concert at the Kurhaus, in which 
| was yodel-ed to death by a family of stout fe 
males and zither-playing lads. The sound slumber 
of the unjust rewarded my day’s travail. Next 
morning I was in the Cathedral before 8, enjoy- 
ing its Renaissance architecture—it was built by 
Solari 1614-1634—and seeing all that could be 
seen in nasty, wet weather. On the Mozartplatz 
stands the bronze statue of Mozart, modeled by 
Schwanthaler in 1842, excellent in workmanship. 
The Mirabellgarten and the Schloss Mirabell did 


not look very inviting in the rain, so after listen- 





ing to the Glockenspiel, with its thirty-seven bells, 
at 11 o'clock I went to the top of the precipitous 
Kapuzinerberg, where stands the little summer 
house in which Mozart finished “The Magic Flute” 
in 1791, but near Vienna. This little cottage was 
given to the Mozarteum by Prince Camillo Star- 
hemberg June 1, 1877. It is called the “Cradle of 
the Magic Flute”; you reach it by the ascension 
railway in about five minutes—a steep ride. In 
the cottage one may see the metal memorial table 
of the first international music festival in Salzburg 
The inscription and the lyre, with the gold rayed 
pencils, is a donation of the Court Theatre in Vi- 
enna. There are also a number of garlands, laurel, 


ribbons, silk, embroidered with various dedications 


from Germany and Austria. The bust of Mozart 
in front of the cottage, by Hellmer of Vienna, was 
modeled after the most authentic portraits and cast 
in 1881. It is a gift of the Baron Schwarz family 
The only portrait of Mozart, drawn by Doris Stock 
in 1787 at Dresden, is here. This was presented by 
Count Wittgenstein, of Salzburg. A _ painting, 
“Mozart at His Spinet,” by Romako, of Rome, is 
of interest. The top step of the cottage is original 
lhe furniture, a table and two easy chairs are close 
imitations of the originals. This cottage—which 
stood originally in a suburb of Vienna—was of it 
self worth the journey from Munich—better things 
followed. 

The house in which Mozart resided is on the 
Mozartplatz and is so marked. A newspaper office 
partially occupies the floor; but in Mozart’s birth 
house, No. 9 Getreidegasse, third floor, is the Mo 
zart Museum, with all its treasures for the Mozart 
lover. After passing through a court you go up 
the very steps, worn and shiny, trod by the feet of 
the great composer. Above the entrance is the 
inscription, “W. A. Mozart’s Birth Room,” and a 
ring at the bell soon brings the keeper. Inside, 
above the door, is a quotation from Horace (Carm 
[1., 18.) 

In my house there sparkle 


Neither ivory nor gilt ceilings; 


But there is honesty and a vein of kindly spirit, 
And though I be poor, yet the rich come to see me 
, - ; ; 
How many millionaires would give up their hold 


ings for a genius like Mozart’s? Not many. The 
poor wealthy ones of this earth are mostly stricken 
with Fafner-like content: “Ich lieg und besitz’’ is 
their sleepy motto. A profusion of family pictures, 
busts, autographs of compositions, documents, old 
instruments, Mozartiana, even  court-plaister 
brought from England by Mozart, are in this 
unique chamber. Here is the room, low ceilings 
and constricted in size, where Mozart was born. 
The spot where stood his cradle is shown by the 
apathetic guide. On the walls hang pictures of 
Mozart's mother and father; the Mozart family, 
well known for its depiction of the gifted brother 
and sister at the piano—the father in the back- 
ground; Mary Anne Mozart at the age of eleven; 
Mozart’s apotheosis; Mozart at his Virginals, a 
bust and his glorification. Mozart’s sons in their 
infancy and adolescence are shown; also portraits 
of Mozart’s cousin, Mary Anne Mozart Chere 
are lithographs, engravings, photographs, oval por- 
traits, a poem by Grillparzer; Mozart at the pi 
ano—a half length; aquarelle on ivory of Con 
stance Mozart; Leopold Mozart, with both his 
children, in Paris; Constance Weber, Mozart's 
wife—rather shrewish looking; young Mozart at 
his clavichord; diplomas; an unfinished sonata a 
2 Cembale two-four tact in B flat major. It is only 
fifteen measures long and it clearly reveals the neat 
finished caligraphy of the composer. The playbill 
of the first performance of “The Magic Flute” at 
the Wieden Theatre, in Vienna, Friday, September 
30, 1791, is on the wall. I secured a facsimile 
Of course you have seen it reproduced. The curi 
ous thing about it is the fact that it reads: “ ‘Die 
Zauberflote, ein Grosse oper in 2 ackten, von 
Emanuel Schickaneder,” while Mozart's name fol- 
lows after the cast in a sort of foot-note: “Die 


Musik ist von Herrn Wolfgang Amade Mozart, 
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Kapellmeister.” The music!—remark the patron- 
izing tone—is by Mozart. Isn’t that magnificent? 
Out of friendship for the author this little Mozart, 
elbowed out of existence by a troop of nobodies, 
conducted his own music! Who is Schickaneder? 
Why the very name is a joke—like his silly book. 
Time does not always square up accounts, as the 
poets sing; but when it does—we have a Mozart. 

There is also a playbill of “Tito,” and a photo- 
graph of the familiar Tischbein portrait, which looks 
not unlike an oil painting picked up in Paris last 
year by Henry Edward Krehbiel, of New York. 
Mozart’s sister-in-law, Aloisa Weber-Lange, the 
singer, is represented by an oil painting, Mozart at 
the court of Empress Maria Theresa, 1762; his fu- 
neral monument; his concert piano and spinet—I 
had the temerity to press the sacred keys and hear 
with emotion the feeble, jangling music; Oh! Stein- 
ert, where wert thou?—medallion of Mozart in wax 
—very odd—the small clavichord of five octaves, at 
which “The Magic Flute,” “Tito,” the “Requiem” 
and the “Freemason” cantata were composed; and 
his grand, or so-called traveling piano, donated by 
Charles Mozart in 1856. This completes the birth 
room. 

In the sitting room of the Mozart family are jew- 
els, autographs, sketches of unfinished compositions ; 
160 original letters of W. A. Mozart and eighty of 
the family ; three copies of the first printed composi- 
tions of Mozart; the celebrated Mozart Album, with 
its poems, compositions, dedications and portraits of 
sovereigns, authors, composers and musicians—you 
read all about this album in a recent issue of THE 
Musica Courter—and many interesting pictures, 
reproductions of the Vienna house wherein Mozart 
died, and drawings. In the showcase are exhibited 
family manuscripts, letters and musical fragments. 
There is a part of a grand mass in E, the Kyrie; 
an Antiphon, composed when Mozart was fifteen ; 
an allegro for violin, viola and ’cello, with orchestral 
accompaniment ; a song; another Kyrie in C; forty- 
one bound sheets of his practice in counterpoint; 
first sentence of the so-called French Symphony in 
D; sonatas for piano; Mozart’s first printed compo- 
sitions; a stitched book called “Pour le Clavecin,”’ 
and belonging to Mozart’s sister; an Andante in F, 
composed for a musical clock in May, 1791 ; original 
letters; an album containing poems, paintings and 
drawings—rich in autographs; portrait of the boy 
Mozart; silver medals, tobacco and snuff boxes, 
rings, crosses, watch, pearl buttons, prayer book, 
music paper with his canon “O du _ eselhafter 
Peier!!” ; entrance ticket for a Mozart concert, cards, 
the court-plaister aforesaid ; the famous watch given 
Mozart by the Empress Maria Theresa; his first vio- 
lin and bow; an etching of the Munkaczy picture, 
“The Dying Mozart”; playbills, remembrance leaf, 
stranger books and a whole litter of objects over 
which months could be passed pleasurably. As a 
souvenir, among other things, I have retained the 
three receipts which I received after paying one 
mark admission. They are respectively labeled 
‘**Mozart-Museum, Nos. 751, 752, 753," with the year 
1900. I suppose the 1go1 will be used next year— 
but it’s all the same up here in glorious old Salzburg. 

The palace, the Government buildings, the Bene- 
dictine abbey, in the cellar of which Haydn drank 
wine; the fortress of Hohensalzburg, the Moénchs- 


berg and the monastery Kapuzinerberg were all 


visited. I viewed, but without much emotion, the 


house of Paracelsus near the river, possibly because 
I still retain a lively recollection of reading Robert 
Browning’s poem of that name—Paracelsus Bom- 
bastus ab Hohenheim! He died here only the 
other day—for Salzburg—in 1541. 

Beguiled by a man with a team of what had once 
been horses, I went far into the country, believing 
that the rain—‘O the brave, upright rain !”—would 
cease. But it did not. We reached the Schloss at 
Hellbrun in the middle of puddling torrents, soaked 
yet not downcast. Was there not the famous water- 
works? My coachman had promised impossible 
things for 50 Kronen, so I put the money in a slot 
machine, secured a ticket and waited patiently for 
the appearance of the Fountain-Master, a very sol- 
emn and important dignitary, who calmly finished 
his meal and then slowly pranced about, explaining 
the various fountains. I received a cold douche, 
indeed. I saw a collection of the most absurd, 
comical, inartistic, withal interesting, water toys 
that could be conceived outside the pages of a 
child’s fairy book. Fancy the taste of the last cen- 
tury! Here is Orpheus in miniature mechanic- 
ally flaying Marsyas; you enter a stony grotto, in- 


stantly birds sing and fountains bar your exit— 








Mozart’s BirTHPLACE—SALZBURG. 


what pranks upon guests the kings must have 
played in those days! And then the mechanical 
theatre, with its 154 figures, its resounding organ 
playing a Lutheran chorale! The ingenuity that 
found time and patience to construct these little 
rock and metal peep-shows must have been amaz- 
ing. At various stages the keeper turned on sprays 
of 500 jets or set twirling some rustic mill. The 
whole garden is covered with these silly little groups 
—a curious commentary on the mental makeup of 
royalty. 

As I always try to see the picture exhibitions in 
every town I visit I stopped at the solidly built 
Kiinstlerhaus on the return from Hellbrun and 
viewed the XVII. Jahres-Austellung. But be- 
yond the work of Cederstrom, Egger-Linz, Henge- 
ler, Johann Herterich—of Munich—Wilhelm 
Kuhnert’s large and sensational canvas, “Elephants 
Fleeing from a Steppe-fire’; Karl Marr's Ma- 
donna, Franz Ondrusek, Emil Thoma and the 
gouaches and aquarelles of Herterich and Fernand 
Knopff, I did not find much of interest. The 
Salzburg painters were naturally enough well rep- 
resented and there were studio exhibitions under 
the same roof by Theodor Josef Ethofer, R. von 
Wittek, Michael Ruppe and others. I left Salz- 
burg with genuine regret and hope never to forget 
my last glimpse of it from the car window. The 
sun was burning away huge hummocks of cloud 
and a single dazzling shaft smote the top 
of the fortress on Hohensalzburg. Miracles of 
color, that were almost tone, made a background 


for this striking picture; and the soft air steaming 
with mist almost veiled the great peaks of the Tyro- 
lean Alps. Is it any wonder landscape painters are 
happy in this strange and delectable region? 

I was bankrupt of emotion when I reached Mu- 
nich on the following Tuesday and only the thought 
of Mozart’s music to be heard that evening kept 
me from returning to the city of Mozart. Here 
is a reproduction of the program: 


K. ResipENz-T HEATER. 
MUNCHEN, DIENSTAG DEN I7. SEPTEMBER I9QOI. 
AUF DER DREHBAREN BUHNE: 
“COSI FAN TUTTE.” 
(So MACHEN’s ALLE.) 
Komische Oper in zwei Aufziigen von Lorenzo da Ponte. 
Musik von W. A. Mozart. 

(Nach dem Italienischen mit theilweiser Beniitzung der 
Uebersetzung E. Devrient und Niese von 
Hermann Levi.) 

Musikalische Leitung: Herr Hokapellmeister Hugo Rohr. 
Leiter der Auffihrung: Herr Intendent v. Possart. 
PERSONEN : 

Fiordiligi » Schwestern, Damen aus 1 Fraulein Breuer. 


Dorabella j Ferrara Fraulein Fremstad. 


Guglielmo, Offizier, Fiordiligi’s Verlobter..... Herr Fuchs 

Ferrando, Offizier, Dorabella’s Verlobter......Herr Walter 

Despina, Kammermadchen der Damen........Frau Bosetti 

Don Alfonso, ein alter Philosoph..........Herr Bauberger 
Offiziere, Soidaten, Diener, Blumenmadchen, Volk. 

Ort: Neapel. — Zeit: 1790. 
Sammtliche Dekorationen sind ausgefiithrt im Atelier des 
Herrn Hermann Burghart in Wien. 

Die drehbare Buhne und das damit verbundene Arrange- 
ment der Dekorationen, Maschinerie- und Beleuch- 
tungswesen von dem R. Maschum. Direktor Herrn 
Carl Lautenschlager. 

Die Costume und Requisiten nach Angabe des K. Profes 


sors Herrn Jof. Fliige. 


| have often wondered why Nietzsche in his 
search for a rival or superior to Wagner did not go 
vack to Mozart. The unfortunate philosopher was 
so desperately beset by the desire to break his old 
pet toy, Wagner, that he set up in his doll’s house 
another, newer toy by the name of Bizet. But why 
Bizet, a lovely combination of Wagner, Gounod, 
with a superadded color sense only comparable to 
Fortuny’s glancing canvases? Bizet was hardly a 
big enough man to match Wagner. Mozart, how- 
ever, Mozart, the true master of La Gaya Scienza, 
Nietzsche raves over. Mozart, who had at his sweet 
finger tips all the knowledge of the musical world, 
at once a melodist, a dramatist, can still be heard 
after Wagner, heard and enjoyed. 

The revival at this theatre of “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
was on June 25, 1897, with Ternina—a great favor- 
ite in Munich—Gura, Walter Bertram and others. 
Richard Strauss conducted. It was one of an elab- 
orate series of Mozart revivals, the like of which 
has never been seen in the musical world. The 
first performance of the lively little comedy was 
January 26, 1790, in the K. K. Opera House, Vi- 
enna. You can conceive of no better setting for 
this charming, cheerful composition than the Resi- 
denztheater, a jeweled rococo bandbox of a thea- 
tre. The very circling cupids and flowers clustered 
about the proscenium speak of Mozart—the plot of 
whose opera has an artificial tinge that well ac- 
cords with the place. But the music is brimful of 
merriment, brave, joyous music! Here is the true 
nectar of comedy, the comedy of sighs, tears, smiles 
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and flitting intrigues; the pert play of powder and 
patches. Its story, an old one, would have delight- 
ed Dick Steele, and even made the proper Addison 
nod prim approval. Redolent of the eighteenth 
century, Mozart matched Da Ponte’s story with his 


sparkling music. There are arias for all concerned, 


mentary upon the various dramatic situations. I 
must not forget to record the artistic acting of 
3osetti, a Despina full of pretty malice and with a 
way all her own; nor the grave, courtly humor of 
Herr Bauberger’s Don Alfonso. And what a jolly 


supper party that is in the last scene! Music to lift 





Tue Mozart SuMMER House 


though the cream of the tunes is given to Fiordiligi 
—a part sung by Mozart’s sister-in-law, Aloisa 
Weber, a lady who could ill brook any rival on the 
stage. You can almost see where she said, “Dear 
brother, just cut down Dorabella’s part a bit; I 
need more room for myself.” So she gets all the 
tragic music—you hear at times “Don Giovanni” 
and Leporello with his “In Spanien” aria—and the 
‘centre of the stage besides. The piece went with 
miraculous smoothness, though several flower pots 
were knocked over, much to the agony of Intendant 
Von Possart, who on this august occasion handled 
the stage. The concerted music most interested 
me, particularly a card playing duo that was abso- 
lutely enchanting. Ah, the magician Mozart! 
They all went to him, from Beethoven to Gounod 
and Offenbach. He set the pace for the latter, and 
without him there might have been no “Faust.” 

Miss Breuer, who, like Maggie Cline, sings by 
main strength, was an athletic Fiordiligi. Miss 
Fremstad delighted me again with her versatility. 
It was easy to see that she had been trained in Mo- 
zart before Wagner, and she looked lovely. Wal- 
ter was excellent, while my admiration for Herr 
Fuchs grew apace, for I had seen him as the Herald 
in “Lohengrin,” Kothner in “Meistersinger,” and 
now as a sparkish young officer, not to mention his 
artistic achievements as a stage manager at the 
Prinzregent’s Opera House. After the first act 
there was a pause of fifteen minutes, for the cele- 
brated revolving stage of Lautenschlager was put 
into operation. It was remarkable, scene following 
scene without a break. Whether it would be as 
satisfying in “Don Giovanni” I do not know—that 
work demands more stage space than the sectional 
stage can give. You can get a good idea of the way 
the opera was scenically worked in the sketch after 
Lautenschlager’s design. 

The orchestra of thirty was capitally conducted by 
Rohr, and one really enjoyed the exquisite bits of 
humor, the flashes of drollery in fagotte and oboe, 
the fine, large perspective of the score. This 1s music 


for accompaniment as well as instrumental com- 





ON KAPUZINERBERG, SALZBURG. 


the heavy vapors of Wagner, to make one think life 
is a thing worth enduring. I wonder greatly that 
Nietzsche could have forgotten Mozart. 

I attended another performance of “Lohengrin,” 
so as to hear Fremstad’s Ortrud. It proved to bea 


most artistic, dignified and dramatic performance. 





dica was again the Elsa. I went once to the Hofbrau- 
haus, but found that much vaunted establishment a 
trifle too noisy and crowded. There beer is elevated 
to the dignity of a religious function. 

For fear that I might miss a good picture | 
dropped in for a few minutes to the exhibition of 
the Phalanx, a secession of young artists from the 
Secession. The things I enjoyed most were remark- 
able tempera studies by Alexander Salzmann, of 
Munich, sketches chiefly of Russian life as vivid and 
poignant as some of Gorki’s stories. The look of the 
lean, wretched Jew trembling under the suspicious 
eye of a brutal, stolid Russian official gave one pause 
It is entitled “Auch Einer.” A bust by Waldemar 
Hecker, “Zarathustra,” is worthy of more detailed 
mention. At the Schack Gallery I saw a lot of early 
Arnold Bécklins of most unsatisfying color, though 
rich in invention. For example, his ‘Villa am Meer” 
is highly poetic, as is the canvas called “Neriad and 
rriton” ; but in neither has this great artist attained 
his marvelous translucency in the tone of his waves 
—as, for instance, in the “Water Sport” at the New 
Pinakothek—nor the rich, sombre hues of his 
“Death Island.” To my delight I found the grue- 
some “Wilde Felsengegend,” with its Siegfried 
dragon in pursuit of fleeing travelers; and, to my 
surprise, the picture was labeled with a motto from 
Goethe : 

Kennst du den Berg und seinen Wolkensteg? 
Das Maulthier sucht in Nebel seinen Weg 
In Hoéhlen wohnt der Drachen alte Brut 
And what a Fafner he is! But the coloring is 


chilly and the reproductions not half bad on that 





Tue House 1n Wuicnh Mozart Was Born. 


Her singing of the “dark” duo, with Bauberger as 
Telramund, was strong, and her acting of a superior 
order. She looked regally handsome. Knote’s Lo- 


hengrin I liked better than his Tannhauser. Nor- 





account. This collection of Count Schack contains 
a wilderness of bad pictures, crude in tint and sym 
bolism. Anselm Feurbach—whose portrait of him 


self in the New Pinakothek is his most pleasing 
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achievement; it looks like a dark Paderewski—is 
here and so are the works of the fantastic Moriz 
von Schwind. Of interest to the musical is an 
“Erl K6nig,” painted by Schnorr von Karolsfeld 
the elder. There are many copies by old masters, 
the best by Von Lenbach, especially of a head of 
Rembrandt. His own portrait—a la Rembrandt— 
quite fascinated me. But pictures must be dropped 
or else my pained eyeballs will protest. As the 
time drew near for my departure from Munich I 
prowled about the town. Best of all was a visit 
on a certain Saturday afternoon to the house of 
Franz Stuck, a privilege granted to few. There I 


y/ Yj 


portraiture. I think he is happier when no model 
chains his fancy, his brutal, fantastic, erotic, erratic 
imagination. He is young yet, handsome as a god. 
There is a big reserve fund of vital invention in this 
Bavarian Highlander with the crisp curls and olive 
complexion of a Greek athlete from some far away 
Ionian isle. Perhaps the mellowing influence of 
time, perhaps a little sorrow, will bring to a bur- 
geoning his wonderful gifts. 

His “Daughters of Satan” is a panel in high re- 
lief, full of all the devilish seduction and baleful 
Its grotesquerie excited the 
Russian composer Rébikoff into the production of 


allure of the dance. 





y COSI FAN TUTTE 
Act, 2Brld. ‘ 
Mb) Garten am Meere. 
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Lautenschlager’sche Drehbiihne. 


(Nach der Originalzeichnung.) 


found the sculptor Stuck in brilliant display—for 
he models as well as he paints. The death mask 
of Beethoven is the best portrait of the composer 
I have ever seen. It isin marble. The first paint- 
ing of “Sin” is also there, and to the glories of the 
music room, with its dancing allegorical figures 
modeled in high relief, the panelling, the walls, I 
can never do justice. The entire mansion is a clas- 
sic dream transposed from old Greece. Nearly all 
the decorations are by Stuck himself; one catches 
furtive glimpses in every corner of the violent, over- 
whelming nature of the man—a belated pagan who 
has strayed into the twentieth century and finds all 
modern life strange. There are portraits of Stuck 
and Mrs. Stuck by Von Lenbach; tapestries that 
make water the mouth; and in the dining room walls 
lined with Japanese tiles rare and curious of work- 
manship. I admire, with reservations, Stuck’s 


a piece named after the design. I have told you 
about it and its hellish tonality. 

The name of Anton Seidl stares one in the face 
all over Munich. Alas! it is the name of the prin- 
cipal cake baker of the town. Statues of Orlando 
di Lasso, Gluck and Schiller adorn the place. I 
saw the prayer books of Diirer at the Public Libra- 
ry, also the Codex Aureus, Alaric’s breviary, and I 
longed to finger the oldest of all Nibelungenlied 
MSS., but was not allowed. 
was given more liberty with the old Meistersinger’s 
manuscripts. At least I held them in my hand. 

My last night in Munich was an Italian one. I 
went to the theatre on the Gartnerplatz and saw the 
great Italian character actor, Ermete Novelli, in 
Marco Praga’s realistic and morbid play, “Alleluja.” 
Noyelli is an artist of rare distinction, above all a 
He attracts because of his strong 


Up in Nuremberg I 


human actor. 


emotional power, coupled with true Italian humor. 
I never witnessed such a swift technic—if I may 
use the expression; the emotional transitions are 
terrifying in their variety and speed. He played the 
part of a father—once called Alleluja because of his 
lusty, gay temperament—whose wife deceives him, 
whose daughter follows in the footsteps of her 
mother. The story is unpleasant, the situations are 
powerful; Praga is a “modern” who has imbibed his 
theories of heredity from Ibsen. Novelli made a 
strong impression on the audience, and his com- 
pany from the Goldoni Theatre, Rome, did not be- 
lie its reputation. But after all the abiding recol- 
lection of the evening is Novelli, a many sided artist. 

Auf Wiedersehen Munich! Like the father of 
Louise in Charpentier’s opera I cry aloud, not venge- 
fully but regretfully, ‘““Munich!” 








Jan Kubelik, 


HE “Kubelik fever,” as an English writer called the 
great enthusiasm over the young violinist during the 
last London season, seems to prevail also in Prague and 
Budapest, where he is giving a series of farewell concerts 
on his Continentai tour before going to London, prepara- 
tory to his American tour. The students and music lovers 
went through the energetic demonstrations occasionally 
seen in those cities when artists arouse their audiences to 
such a pitch that the ordinary demonstrations seem too 
tame, and the idol of the day is drawn through the streets 
by them in his carriage, and serenaded at his hotel. These 
and other like scenes are reported to have taken place last 
week at the Kubelik concerts in the cities mentioned. 

The story of his reception and decoration recently by the 
Pope has also caused comment in European papers, and 
American concert goers are already commencing to take 
great interest in his coming tour. For his American début 
concerts will be given Monday evening, December 2, at 
Carnegie Hall, assisted by Mr. Paur and his orchestra, and 
Miss Jessie Shay; also on Saturday afternoon, December 
7, at the same place (his first recital). An orchestral con- 
cert will also be given at Symphony Hall, Boston, Decem- . 
ber 4, and a concert at Philadelphia, December 6. The en- 
tire month of December will be spent in the East, and 
early in January a few Western cities will be visited. 


A Successrut Purr or E. Presson MILLer.—Miss 
Laura Edwards, a pupil of E. Presson Miller, is now in 
Texas, and delighting the people of her native State with 
her fine singing. Her voice, a rich contralto of wide range, 
has been carefully trained, and her skillful use of it enables 
her to give full scope to her exceptional musical tempera- 
ment. Miss Edwards expects to return to New York 
about November 1, after giving several more concerts. The 
following is from the Daily Statesman, Austin, Tex., Oc- 
tober 4. 

The benefit concert given by Mr. and Mrs. Bell last night was an 
artistic, social and financial success. Miss Laura Edwards, of New 
York, sang a duet with Miss Jackson, and also the contralto recita- 
tive and aria, “My Heart Is Weary,” from Thomas’ “Nadeschda.” 
Mrs. Edwards is an artist and without doubt the most accomplished 
vocalist heard in Austin in several years. She is gifted with a superb 
voice, 

Miss Mayme Jackson is also a Miller pupil and pos 
sesses a fine mezzo soprano voice. 


ADELINE BrirpSALL StronGc.—This lady was for ‘a number 
of years the representative of the Cappiani method on the 
Pacific Coast, active in San Francisco and at Oakland Sem- 
inary. She comes occasionally to her old teacher, and was 
heard the other day in some songs, which showed to good 
advantage her superior interpretation and grand voice. 
She has now a fine studio in Boston, and an elegant home 
studio in Newtonville, Mass. Her vocal recital for the 
Wednesday Club, of Harrisburg, was an event, and she 
had entire charge as director of the vesper service at the 
Central Congregational Church, at Newtonville, when an 
unusually elaborate service was given, with the “Stabat 
Mater,” violin, ‘cello and organ assisting. The little oper- 
ation on Madame Cappiani’s right foot has healed, so the 
madame is again active. 








The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


Founded by Mrs. Jeanette Thurber. Chartered in 1891 by special act of Congress. 
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Tae Berrsotpr, ) 
128 Marycanp Avenue S, W., 
Wasuincton, October 10, sgor. f 
MUSICIANS AS ADVERTISERS 

ANY of our teachers who have returned to town 
are now busy devising advertising plans to 
attract those who can help them in making 
this coming season a successful one. The musician is, of 
all classes of people, one of the least likely to possess a 
knowledge of the “technic of advertising,” as it might 
properly be called; and some of the advertising plans of 
many of our Washington players and singers could be 
improved upon, as could also the reading of their news- 


As 


paper advertisements 

The subject of advertising is such a large one, and it 
requires so much thought and perseverance to gain a mas- 
tery of it, that thousands of people are devoting their 
lives to its study and the subject is being rapidly reduced 
to a science. It has been developed by those who have 
been working at the business that the ordinary individual 
is not capable of doing his own advertising any more 
than he is of being his own doctor, lawyer or tailor. Just 
fancy how the men would look if they did their own tail- 
oring! Now, the advertisement of a musician who writes 
his own advertisement looks just as baggy and skewy to 
the eye of the professional advertising man as would the 
garments of the gentleman who attempted to cut out and 
stitch his own clothes 

Everything which brings the name of a musician before 
the public is an advertisement. If it is an advance notice 
or a criticism, either favorable or adverse, is is really an 
advertisement for that musician.. This fact is recognized 
by many of the most important newspapers in New York 
and other cities, and it is consequently very difficult to 
obtain any space in their columns 

This fact is so well known that it has long been the 
custom for certain advance agents of theatrical people 
ard musical people to invent “stories” involving the 
names of their clients. Thus if Miss Mary Smith is to ap- 
pear in Washington, her advance agent might have her 
save someone from drowning. or stop a pair of runaway 
horses while wheeling Another stock idea is to have her 


Pears 


Pears’ soap does nothing 
but cleanse, it has no medi- 
cal properties; but it brings 
the color of health, and 
health itself. 
Sold all over the world. 


Give it time. 





tobbed of her jewels at her hotel. The enterprising press 
agent who can convince the managing editor to publish 
articles describing these events is a jewel himself. 

The mistake made by many musicians in their advertis- 
ing plans is, I believe, that they are not up to date. They 
use the old-fashioned ways of advertising to a large ex- 
tent and are afraid to adopt the new ways which they 
might learn from the large mercantile houses of to-day. 

One of the chief principles of advertising is that the 
advertisement must be made to tell something. Suppose 
for instance, that a newcomer in Washington desires piano 
lessons. He turns to the advertisement page of the daily 
newspaper. He sees there a number of such advertise- 
ments as the following: 


PROFESSOR POUNDHARDT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 
gooo Steenth Street, N. W. 


He is undoubtedly a good professor if he can teach the 
piano, but, notwithstanding this, there are at least nine 
other professors whose advertisements read in a similar 
manner. How can the prospective pupil tell which of these 
piano teachers he would like to engage? Nothing is told 
in the advertisement but a strange name and address. The 
newcomer would like to know many things. He would like 
to know what method this professor teaches, what his spe- 
cialty or hobby is, and what his price is, and yet the adver 
tisement tells none of these things. What is there about 
an uninteresting advertisement like this which would at 
tract anyone? 

Much better would it be if he were to advertise thus: 


| A SOFT SINGING TONE 

is the most beautiful. Every piano 
player should acquire it. That is what 

I aim to teach 

J. H. PounpHARpT 

go00 Steenth Street, N. W 

' 


It has always been my belief that business principles 
hold good in the musical profession as well as in the dry 
goods and grocery trades Advertising can be done on 
scientific principles, and the musician wil] not be vulgar 
ized by a well worded ad. any more than is the tradesman 
The subject of advertising is one which should be studied 
by itself and for its own sake by every singer, player and 
teacher until he arrives at the point where he can afford 
to hire someone to attend to this part of his business for 
him. It is a really fascinating though much neglected 
study among musicians. It is generally conceded by all 
progressive people that more than one-half of the success 
of musicians is due to skillful advertising, and it is a 
known fact that the very best musician cannot succeed 
without it 

Se = 

Some interesting circulars and booklets have been re 
ceived from teachers and concert performers, among 
which were those of Charles H. Rabold, baritone; Oscar 
Franklin Comstock, pianist and vocalist, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Otto Torney Simon. One of the most artistic of 
the fall booklets was planned by Mrs. Jasper Dean Mc 
Fall. In this booklet every other page was left blank ex 
cept for a musical quotation which was placed in the 
centre. H. H. Freeman’s circular is interesting from an 
advertising standpoint. He gives a good idea of his 
method of teaching, and touches on an important point 
when he says: “Finished phrasing and real expressiveness 
are acquired only through perfect breath control and low 
breath pressure—especially in the head voice. These 
principles are particularly successful in securing for ladies 
expressive head notes.” Mrs. J. Esputa Daly has issued 
some neat folders explaining her method of sight singing 
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Ernest Lent explained his method of teaching the 
position of the fingers on the violin strings. Instead of 





teaching the first, second, third and fourth fingers on one 
string, he teaches the first finger on each of the four 
strings first, marking the pupil’s violin so as to have the 
fingers perfectly located. Then he teaches the second 
finger on each string, and so on. In pursuance of this 
plan he composed several little pieces for beginners 
which are prettily dedicated to some of his pupils. The 
first piece brings into play the open strings and first fin- 
ger positions only. In succeeding pieces one finger is 
added at a time 

It is said that a name divided against itself cannot 
stand This is true of the Euterpe Musical Club 
and the Euterpe Club (also musical), which were the 
same and are now different. These names cannot stand 
very long as they are. There will be too many com 
plications. Some of the Euterpe Musical Club’s audience 
will go by mistake to the Euterpe Club, and some of the 
musical writers will praise the Euterpe Club for the 
Euterpe Musical Club’s concert. That is just the fix I am 
in now. I don’t dare write anything about either of them 
for fear I will put down the right people and the wrong 
club or the right club and the wrong people. Now, if 
the two clubs should change club rooms with each other 
then the Euterpe Musical Club would be giving concerts 
in the Euterpe Club’s rooms to a Euterpe Club audience 
and the Euterpe Club would—oh, well, this is getting too 
difficult 
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Miss A. L. Lockhardt, a soprano from Galveston 
Tex., is a newcomer who is attracting the attention of 
the musical fraternity, who are extending to her a cor- 
dial welcome. Miss Lockhardt was a sufferer through 
the Galveston flood, having lost her home and its entire 
contents. She was a Galveston favorite, and has had 
considerable experience in concert work before society 


audiences BERENICE THOMPSON 


Anderson-Baernstein. 

ROM the office of William Fisher, the sole managet 

of Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein, comes the 

news that the inquiries for these two artists are very nu 
merous indeed 

Although the season has not begun, the following cities 

seek their services: Joint song recital in Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

joint song recital in New York city; joint song recital in 

Verdi “Requiem” with the Handel and 


song recital in Spring 


Englewood, N. J 


> 


Haydn Society, of Boston, Mass.: 


field, Mass. ; song recital in Binghamton, N. ¥ Messiah, 

with the Philharmonic Society, of Minneapolis, Minn 

Messiah,” with Choral Society, of St. Paul, Minn.; “Mes 
siah,” in Chicago, II] Messiah,” in Galesburg, IIl.; two 
performances of “Messiah” in Oberlin, Ohio; song recital 
in Toledo, Ohio; song recital in Saginaw, Mich.; “Mes 
siah” in Albany, N. Y.; concerts with the Apollo Club, of 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Gounod’s “Faust” in Detroit, Mich.; Men 

“Creation” with the Han 
concert with 
Philharmonic Society, of Minneapolis, Minn.; concert with 
St. Paul Choral Society, of St. Paul, Minn. Joint song re 


delssohn Club, of Chicago, I] 
del and Haydn Society, of Boston, Mass.; 


cital in Ann Arbor could not be accepted on account of 
conflicting dates, and no end of societies are still consid- 
ering 


Otto FLoersHEIM.—Otto Floersheim, the gifted artist who 
represents THe Musica. Courier, of New York, in Ber 
lin, lately celebrated with congratulations from far and 
near his twenty-fifth artistic jubilee. We add ourselves to 
the number of those who congratulate him. Otto Floers 
heim has by his practical, pertinent and incisive criticisms 
attracted general attention in Germany and beyond the 
ocean.—Leipsic Die Musik Wocke 


VANDERVEER GREEN.—Miss Marie Vanderveer Green, the 
contralto, who has been in Australia, New Zealand and 
other antipodal countries, is expected in the United States 
in the month of November, and it is hoped that she will 
sing here, as her many friends and admirers would like to 
hear her again. 
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FROM PARIS. 


PARIS, SEPTEMBER 26, 1901. 
Raga signs are apparent that Paris is waking up. 
The theatres are rapidly opening their doors, and 
it is. confidently expected that the ensuing season will 
be a busy and prosperous one. 

Although very little is being done as yet in musical mat- 
ters, that is at once accounted for by the fact that some- 
how in every capital the concert season seems, like the 
dinner hour, to grow later every year. Although none of 
the great symphonic concerts have as yet resumed activ- 
ity, yet there are light orchestral concerts given every 
week which are quite enjoyable for the excellence of the 
performances and the taste and diversity of the programs. 
At the Jardin d’Acclimatisation, near to the Bois de 
Boulogne, an orchestral concert is given every Thurs- 
day and Sunday, generally with the addition of one or two 
vocalists, and a series of similar concerts, appealing to the 
same class of the public, at the Grand Palais, on Sunday. 
The hour for these concerts is at 3 p. m., and it is inter- 
esting to notice the numbers of respectably dressed, well 
mannered people listening to familiar numbers well per- 
formed by a competent orchestra. As novelties do not 
form a part of the plan of these concerts, one program 
will serve as a specimen: “Freischiitz’” overture, Weber; 
“Hymn to St. Cecilia,” Gounod; “Procession” melody, 
C. Franck, sung by Paul Daraux; “Persian Dance,” 
Guiraud; air from “Thais,” Massenet, sung by Mlle. de 
Verine; “Carmen,” orchestral suite, Bizet; “The Magic 
Flute,” Mozart, duet sung by Mlle. de Verine and M. 
Daraux; Violin Solo, Introduction and Rondo, Saint- 
Saéns, performed by M. Quesnel, and Hungarian Dances, 
3rahms, 

As I said before, these are popular concerts in every 
sense, public, program and price, and it is only necessary 
to observe the attention with which the music is listened 
to by large audiences to be convinced of the necessity for 
their existence. 
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One noticeable feature of Paris theatricals is the ab- 
sence of theatres devoted as formerly to operette and 
opera bouffe. I do not think this is owing to the change of 
public taste for this kind of entertainment, but in my opin- 
ion to the lack of supply. France, which may be said to 
have created this form of musical play, seems to have 
exhausted itself, and at present furnishes neither librettists 
nor composers of sufficient originality to attract the public. 
By operette I mean the style of work of which Offenbach 
and Lecocq were the great originators. In the States it is 
called comic opera, and is always an inane absurdity in 
three acts, built around a low comedian, who generally 
makes his first entrance by being shot as from a catapult 
from the wings, sliding down a mountain or a roof, or 
some other idiotic mode of “coming on.” But the type of 
which “The Grand Duchess” or “Madame Angot” were 
the bright exemplars seems to have departed. At the Gaité, 
long the home of this class of piece, they have been com- 
pelled to revive “Les Cloches de Corneville,” a work which 
had more consecutive performances than any other piece. 
It has made fortunes for composer, publishers and man- 
agers. The present revival is padded out with several elab- 
orate, well arranged ballets. At the Théatre du Chateau 
d’Eau, which has been opened under a new management, 
operette is to form the staple of the entertainment. Here 
the revival has been Offenbach’s ‘“Tambour-Major,.” also 
with the addition of ballet and an elaborate stage setting. 
The scene of the entrance of the French into Milan is made 
the sensation of the piece, 400 people being present on the 
stage at once. This Théatre du Chateau d’Eau has for 








some years had many vicissitudes. It has changed its name 
as often as its managers, ill luck being the one thing that 
seemed to stay with it. Last season it was renamed the 
Opéra Populaire, with the scheme of giving operas se- 
lected from the repertory of the two subventioned houses of 
Paris, the Opéra and Opéra Comique, at popular prices. 
The principal singers engaged were competent, orchestra 
of fifty capable, ballet and chorus sufficiently numerous, 
and all seemed to promise well. The opening work was 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” followed by “Zampa,” “Paul 
and Virgina,” “Traviata,” &c., and works of the same class. 
As the prices were low—5 francs ($1) for the best seats— 
and the theatre is situated in a very populous part of Paris, 
it attracted a public of its own, to which familiar works 
fairly well performed were more acceptable than those of 
greater novelty. All went well until some spirit of ill- 
intent prompted the directors to produce an original work, 
“Charlotte Corday,” by Alexandre Georges. That settled 
the affair. The theatre shortly afterward closed, and the 
directors went into bankruptcy. It has now resumed one 
of its former names, and as the prices of the seats are ex- 
tremely low, 60 cents for the orchestra chairs, better luck 
is looked for. 

The rehearsals of ‘“‘Les Barbares,” the new opera by 
Saint-Saéns, are being actively pushed forward at the 
Opéra. Sardou—that excellent and experienced stage man- 
ager, who, as the readers of THe Musicat Courter are 
aware, is one of the co-authors of the libretto—is daily en- 
gaged trying to instill into the principal performers his 
ideas as to the different phases of the action. Mesdames 
Heglon (contralto) and Hatto (soprano), with Vaguet 
(tenor) and Delmas (bass), the latter not only one of the 
foremost artists at the Opéra, but one of the best singers 
as well as one of the best actors now before the pub- 
lic, are the principal interpreters. The scenery and cos- 
tymes of “Les Barbares” are all ready, and it is expected 
that the work will be ready for production about the mid 
dle of October. Taffanel will conduct. 
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At the Opéra Comique, also, they are very busy, either 
with the débuts of new singers in old works or the prep- 
aration of new ones. At this theatre one is always sure to 
find a very careful performance of every work presented to 
the public, with invariably an exquisite stage setting, char- 
acterized by liberality and good taste. Those who have 
witnessed, say, “Orpheus,” “Fidelio,” “Joseph,” &c., or 
“Cinderella,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Falstaff,” &c., not to 
mention the stock works such as “Mignon,” “Carmen,” 
“Manon,” will remember the careful manner in which the 
works at the Opéra Comique have been placed before the 
public during the three years that Albert Carré has been 
director. In that time he has mounted, or remounted, no 
less than forty works, without counting the shorter pieces 
in one act, or ballets, involving labor that would have sorely 
taxed anyone not gifted with the knowledge, enthusiasm 
and patience possessed by this energetic and able manager 

De VALMouR 


Outvott1.—The violinist Olivotti—the new Paganini—who 
is making such sensational success in the vaudeville in 
Europe, is none other than Michael Banner. There is 
more money in the vaudeville than the regular concert en- 
gagement, but who can tell but that the vaudeville will be 
come the regular if conditions do not change? 


Coomss.—Charles Whitney Coombs has returned from 
Maine, where he spent his summer holidays and resumed 
teaching at his studio, 49 West Twentieth street. 


Esther Fee. 


CCORDING to a cable received by her manager, 
Esther Feé, the violinist, who has been secured to 
play at the first Paur symphony concert in Carnegie Hall, 
sailed from Havre on Saturday, October 19. Upon her 
arrival in New York she will rest a few days as the guest 
of Miss Electa Gifford, the soprano, and Miss Anna Mil- 
lar, manager for Paur’s Orchestra. She will then pay a 
visit to her home in the West, returning later for the New 
York concert. 

According to reports from abroad Miss Feé has made a 
name for herself among the few distinguished women 
who play the violin. She has been appearing in public 
almost constantly since she went to Europe and has toured 
England, playing at the Belfast Philharmonic concerts, 
and at Glasgow, Cardiff and Newcastle. Much interest is 
manifested among American critics in the progress this 
young artist has made while abroad. 

Her personality has thus been described: “Miss Feé is 
uncommonly tall and as fair as a daughter of the gods. 
She possesses that Trilby-like mouth and chin which 
proved to be an inspiration in Du Maurier’s famous novel. 
She has not only the fingers, hands and arms of a vio- 
linist, but her whole being impresses one with her com- 
plete embodiment of the spirit of music.” 

At the Paur symphony concert on November 18, Miss 
Feé will play the Bruch G minor Concerto, with full or- 
chestra, and “Souvenir de Haydn,” with double string 
quartet accompaniment. 





Ellison Van Hoose’s Engagements. 


HIS young tenor is beginning to be recognized as one 
of our very best. It is a matter of congratulation to 
this artist to know that Mr. Gericke has engaged him for 
six Boston Symphony concerts, and to sing in all of these 
with Madame Ternina as well as his own solo numbers. 
During the series of six concerts with the Boston orchestra 
Mr. Van Hoose will sing with Madame Ternina the duet 
from the first act of “Die G6tterdiammerung” and the first 
act of “Tannhauser” (Paris version). Alone he will sing 
the “Prize Song” (“Die Meistersinger”) and “Siegfried’s 
Death,” from the last act of “Die G6tterdammerung.” The 
dates of these concerts are as follows: Boston, November 
1 and 2; Philadelphia, November 4 and 6; Baltimore, No 
vember 5, and New York, November 7. Mr. Van Hoos 
will also sing the Verdi “Requiem” in Providence, No 
vember 19; “Messiah,” Philadelphia, December 30; Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio,” St. Louis, December 26, and “The 
Messiah” in Brooklyn on December 19 


CHAIRMAN Presspy.—Frank H. Presby, of the Montclair 
Club, has engaged Miss Amy Murray, with Mrs. Nelson at 
the piano, for “An Evening of Scottish Song,” for next 
Monday evening. At the next entertainment, November 11, 
the Kaltenborn Orchestra will present a program, with 
solos by Messrs. Louis Heine, violin, and Albert Bode, 
trumpet. Mr, Presby last year engaged Miss Cumming, 
Hobart Smock, Platon Brounoff and other well-known 
artists, and presented a high class of entertainments. 


“Faust” in Concert Form.—Gounod’s “Faust” will 
again be performed in concert form, and this time the up 
to date club giving the work is the Cecilia, of Detroit, 
Mich., with the energetic N. J. Corey at the head of the 
choral forces. The soloists engaged are Van Hoose, 
Faust; Rio, Marguerite, and Baernstein, Mephistopheles 


Daniel Frohman and Hugo Gorlitz beg to announce the 
American Tour, Season 1901-1902, of 
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THE BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST. 
OPENING CONCERTS: 
Monday Evening, Dec. 2. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


With Paur Symphony Orchestra and JESSIE SHAY, Pianist. 


Saturday Afternoon, Dec. 7. 


Recital (with JESSTE SHAY), L. SCHWAB. accompanist. 


Address Daly's Theatre, New York. 
WISSNER PIANO USED. 


H. G. Snow, Representative. 
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VER in Brooklyn, where the birthdays of the 
& women stop at thirty-three and the men at forty- 
two, a misinformed reporter on one of the “edi- 

tions” stands charged with circulating the story of Dud- 
ley Buck’s retirement. When dyed in the wool Brooklyn- 
ites tell you they saw a piece of news in an “edition” they 
mean the Brooklyn Page of one of the Manhattan news- 
papers. The residents of Manhattan do not see this Page, 
and even if they did they would be no wiser. The truth 
of the matter is Mr. Buck was never in more vigorous 
health than he is this autumn, and furthermore he is not 
going to resign from anything. The vestry of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, where Mr. Buck has been the organ- 
ist and choirmaster for over twenty years, has given him 
a leave of absence (with pay) until next May. It is this 
extended vacation which doubtless inspired the sensational 
story of Mr. Buck’s illness and retirement 

When the Brooklyn Apollo Club was organized twenty 
four years ago Mr. Buck was elected musical director, and 
he was re-elected at every election since that time. In a 
community like Brooklyn, where family and social liie 
means so much, a club like the Apollo has been a real 
factor in society, although to-day the concerts do not have 
the same exclusiveness for which these musical events were 
noted ten or fifteen years ago. Nevertheless, the con- 
ductorship of the club is a position of sufficient impor 
tance to tempt ambitious musicians. In the appointment 
of a temporary leader the officers of the club have fol- 
lowed a precedent, for during Mr. Buck’s vacation the re- 
hearsals, and possibly the first concert, will be conducted 
by John Hyatt Brewer, the club accompanist, and for 
twenty years a member of the club 

Mr. Buck’s vacation will not extend beyond the new 
year. His eyes need rest and that is all. He never used 
glasses, and always an omnivorous reader and hard stu- 
dent, it is presumed that the optic nerves have become 
strained, but otherwise the composer-organist is in the 
enjoyment of perfect health. The concerts of the Apollo 
Club will be given at the Academy of Music on Decem- 
and April 15 
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Mrs. William E. Beardsley, the musical director of the 
Chiropean Club, presented an admirable program at the 
first social meeting of the club held at the Knapp Man- 
sion on October 17. The musical numbers were given 
by Walter McIlroy, tenor; Miss Florence Mulford, con- 
tralto, and Miss Leonora A. Dally, pianist. The piano 
accompaniments for the singers were artistically played 
by Miss Penelope Parker. Mr. McIlroy sang “Wan- 
derer’s Nachtlied,” by Schubert; “I'll Sing Thee Songs 
of Araby,” Clay; “Haste Thee,” Hawley, and “Drink to 
Me Only With Thine Eyes,” old English. The young 
tenor was in particularly fine voice. Miss Mulford’s rich 
contralto delighted everyone. First she sang “My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah,” and 
then two songs by Franz, “Es hat die Rose sich bek- 
lagt” and “Im Herbst.” Miss Dally’s musical playing 
was also thoroughly enjoyed. Her numbers were a Bar- 
carolle by Moszkowski and a concert piece by Guiraud. 
The literary features of the afternoon were contributed 
by Miss Nahar, Mrs. Edwin L. Patterson, Miss Chand- 
ler, Irving Bacheller and Alexander Black. 
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Claude Madden, a violinist and composer, formerly a 
resident of Brooklyn, has composed a new Berceuse and 


ber 10, February 11 


” 


dedicated the same to Constance Beardsley, the gifted lit- 
tle pianist, the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. William E. 
Beardsley, of 101 Taylor street. 
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That Dr. Henry G. Hanchett is a musician who values 
time as he regards tempo is evident to all who have at- 
tended his lecture recitals. At the opening of the autumn 
series on “Musical Contrasts” at Adelphi Assembly Hall 
Monday afternoon, October 14, just one hour by the clock 
was occupied for the lecture and the illustrations. Dr 
Hanchett talks in a conversational tone, and what he says 
is free from pedantry and dogmatic self-assertiveness, and 
he never seems to talk a moment too long. The program 
was most interesting. The lecturer made contrasts be 
tween the works of Gretry and Wagner; between Scar- 
latti and Guilmant; Scarlatti and Chaminade; Bach and 
Mrs. Beach; Handel, Rheinberger and Mason. He played 
all of the piano illustrations but one, “The Fire Fugue,” by 
Handel, and this was performed by Mrs. Stuart Close, an 
advanced pupil of Dr. Hanchett Mrs. Lucie Boice 
Wood, soprano, contrasted the vocal numbers, “My Heart 
by Bach, and “Ecstase,” by Mrs. Beach 


Ever Faithful,” 
The third lecture in the course will be given next Mor 
day afternoon at 4 o'clock. 
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The opening sale of course tickets for the concerts in 
Brooklyn by the Boston Symphony Orchestra was held 
last evening (Tuesday, October 22, Liszt's birthday by the 
way). The soloists for the five concerts in Brooklyn will 
be: November 8, Madame Ternina, soprano; December 13; 
January 17, Harold Bauer, piano; February 17, Fritz 
Kreisler, violin; March 21, Madame Nordica, soprano 
The concerts will again be given under the joint auspices 
of the Brooklyn Institute and the Brooklyn Philharmoni 
The Ladies’ Auxiliary organized last spring will assist 
arousing the enthusiasm in the concerts during the season 
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While singing at the Vermont Festival last week 
Mme. Schumann-Heink caught a severe cold, and owing 
to her illness the Brooklyn recital announced for last 
Thursday evening had to be postponed 


Carbone Song Recitals. 


HE first of a series of song recitals by Miss Carmela 
Carbone and Miss Grazia Carbone was given at 
Sherry’s on Wednesday, October 16. A fashionable and 
discriminating audience applauded the efforts of the two 
young singers. whose voices are far beyond the aver- 
age. Gaston M. Dethier, organist of St. Francis Xavier 
Church, played the accompaniments in his usual masterly 
fashion and was at all times en accord with his artists 
The program was as follows: 


Duo, No, di voi non vo’ fidarmi Hande 
(Arranged by Brahms 

Recitative and air, Il mio bel foco.... Marce 

Cavatina, Di piacer mi bal za il cor (from La Gazza Ladra).. Rossin 

Duos— 
The Harvest Field Mendelssohn 
Bird in Air ’ Brahms 
4 Summer Night Godard 

Songs - 
Die Nonne , Schumann 
Adonis . : Franz 
PN accudéscesacute MacDowell 
The Sea.. MacDowell 
Come Into the Garden, Maud..... Dresel 
The Last Rose....... Franz 
Thro’ the Grass and the ‘Grain Franz 
Moonlight ‘ ' Dresel 
The Warm Spring Night ; ; Dresel 

Duo, Bolero. Saint-Saéns 





Tuckerman, 


FAVORITE SONGS BY SOME OF 
OUR BEST AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


Ambrose, Paul.—A Spring Song......... : 60 
Ambrose, Paul.—The Shoogy Shoo = ; 60 
Bailey, E. H.—Day of Peace (sacred) 50 
Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Fair Lullaby 40 
Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—My Lassie.. 40 
Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Scottish Cradle Song 3o 
Jerwald, W.—The Approach of Spring (waltz song) 
Bird, Arthur.—When Katie Tuned the Old Guitar 5 
Brewer, John Hyatt.—Rockabye, Dearie 50 
Brewer, John Hyatt.—There’s Ever a Song Somewhere, My 
Dear pgecneh 

Chadwick, George W Gay Little Dandelion " 
Chadwick, George W.—The Maiden and the Butterfly « 
Chadwick, George W The Rose Leans Over the Poo! « 
Chadwick, George W Iwo Folksongs. « 
Coombs, C, Whitney.—Child of the Dark Eyes ry 
Coombs, C. Whitney.—The Lord Is King 5 
Dennée, Charles.—The Sandman (Lullaby) &« 
Denée, Charles.—The Thought of You &« 
Denée, Charles.--The Tryst 
Dennée, Charles.—Memories , 4 
Emery, Stephen A.—Burst, Ye Apple Buds 4 


Foote, Arthur Love Me if I Live 4 
Foote, Arthur.—Sweetheart . 30 
Foote, Arthur An Irish Folksong 4 
Fx 


te, Arthur.—O Swallow, Swallow, Flying Sout 


ae Arthur.—In Picardie 4 
Hadley, Henry K.—Greeting 40 
Hadley, Henry K.—The Water Nixie so 
Hahn, J. H.—Love Me if I Live..... 40 
Hahn, J. H.—Springtime (Concert Waltz) 65 
Hahn, J. H The Proposa evce ‘ 40 
Hanscom, E. W My Secret (Waltz Song) 50 
Hanscom, E. W.—The Homeland 40 
Harris, Victor.—The Blackbird 40 
Herman, Reinhold I For Ever 40 
, I Envy Not 40 
Roundelay 50 
H Mildred J.—The Perfect Day -50 
H Mildred J 4 Sleep Song 40 
Hood, Helen.—A Disappointment 3 
Hood, Helen.—A Cornish Lullaby - 40 
Hyatt, Nath. Irving.— Marguerite 40 
Hyatt, Nath. Irving.—Beneath Thy Lattice 4 
Johns, Clayton Secause of Thee 4 
Johns, Clayton.—Love’s Revelation 4 
Jordan, Jules.—A Life Lesson 3 
Lang, Margaret R Arcadie 40 
Lang, Margaret R.—Irish Love Song 4 
Lang, Margaret R An Irish Mother’s Lullaby 4 
Lang, Margaret R.—Ghosts 3 
Lynes, Frank.—Memoria (If Only in My Dreams) 4 
Lynes, Frank.—My King. Companion song to He Was a Prince & 
Lynes, Frank.—Marie 4 
Lynes, Frank.—If All the Dreams We Dream, Dear 4 
Lynes, Frank Thy Picture 4 
Lynes, Frank.—The Fisher Maiden 60 
MacDowell, Edw.—Deserted and Slumber Song 5 
MacDowell, Edw Thy Beaming Eyes 3 
MacDowell, Edw.—A Maid Sings Light and a Maid Sings Low 40 
Martin, Hugh W.—When I Behold Thee 3 
Metcalf, John W.—Absent 4 
Metcalf, John W.—Sunrise . 4 
Metcalf, John W.—The Sunshine of Thine Eyes 3 
Metcalf, John W.—A_ Keepsake 4 
Nevin, George W The Boatswain Bold 40 
Norris, Homer A.—Twilight 4 
Norris, Homer A.—Nature’s Lullaby 50 
Park, Edna R.—The Nightingale and the Rose 
Park, Edna R.—A Memory 40 
Park, Edna R.—Thy Name........... 4 
Rogers, Mrs. Clara K.—The Clover Blossoms 4 
Rogers, Mrs. Clara K.—A Little Love Song 4 
Rogers, James H.—The Moon Shines Pale 5 
Rotoli, A.—Our King (sacred).. 6 
o 


Rotoli, A.—Evermore (sacred) 

Sawyer, Frank E.—The Night Has a Thousand Eyes 3 
Sawyer, Frank E.—Dorothy ry 
Schlesinger, Seb. B.—Longing 4 
Schnecker, P. A.—To the Night _— os 5 


Scott, Charles P.—Only a Ribbon. Ballad 40 
Scott, Charles P.—Robin Goodfellow....... 50 
Shackley, F. N.—Ere the Moon Begins to Rise 30 
Smith, Gerrit.—Bee Song.. ; , 40 
Smith, Gerrit.—Alpine Rose 40 
Thayer, Arthur W.—Clover Blossoms 40 


G.—The Windmill.. : 60 
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Boston, October 20, 1901. 

HE first concert of the twenty-first season of the Bos- 

ton Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Gericke conductor, 

was given last night in Symphony Hall. The program 
was as follows: 

eee 

iseeveoweuana Lalo 


Academic Overture......... etksndcobsaves 
Cees: Bad “ic kas ctsescessctodswaweaés 
Jean Gérardy. 
Symphonic Poem, Fest-Kiange..............- cocepececnee 
Symphony No. 7.....c.scccccceccecesovees cocbavackuunes Beethoven 

The woodwind was doubled throughout the concert, and 
I understand that this rule will prevail henceforth. 
Furthermore, the seating of the orchestra is now different. 
The woodwind is all to the left of the conductor and be- 
yond the first violins. The horns, trumpets and trom- 
bones are to the right of the conductor. The kettledrum 
man is directly in front of the conductor and back of the 
’cellos. The other pulsatile instruments are to the drum- 
mer’s left. The double basses are stretched along at the 
back of the stage. 

The program was respectable and not distinguished 
While there was no novelty, Lalo’s Concerto had been 
heard here only once—two years ago this month, when 
Miss Ruegger played it—and the Symphonic Poem of 
Liszt had not been played at these concerts since early in 
1890, when Mr. Nikisch ruled. 

Perhaps the Academic Overture—which is one of the 
least academic compositions of Brahms—was put on the 
program for repetition at the concert to be given at the 
Yale University of Physical Culture; surely it has been 
played here enough. 

Heine gives in his “Reisebilder” a delightful account of 
Gottingen, the city celebrated for its sausages and its 
university. He could not remember, at the time he wrote, 
the names of all the students, ‘and there are many of the 
professors who have not even yet a name.” And he 
studied diligently the feet of the women of GOttingen, and 
consulted and made extracts from the rarest books in the 
Library, and in a treatise of astonishing learning he spoke 
(1) Of Feet in General, (2) Of Feet Among the Ancients, 
(3) Of the Feet of Elephants, &c., and only because he 
could not find any sheet of paper large enough did he 
refrain from introducing copperplate facsimiles of the feet 
of the women of Gottingen. 

\nd how Canning guyed the University of Géttingen in 
his burlesque, “The Rovers; or, the Double Arrange- 


ment”! Rogero sings in the subterranean vault in the 
Abbey of Quedlinburgh his song—to the air “Lanterna 
Magica” I quote the fifth verse merely for the sake of 
the refrain: 
There first for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet! sweet Matilda Pottingen! 
Thou wast the daughter of my tu- 
tor, law professor at the U- 
niversity of Géttingen 
niversity of Géttingen. 

Now to this same university went in the early fifties one 
Joseph Joachim. He had come to the belief that it was a 
good thing for a violinist to know about something be- 
sides the fiddle. Whether this belief was well founded is 
a debatable question. Perhaps Joachim had heard the 
old English saying in some German version: “To some 
men God gives brains: to others to play on the fiddle.” 
At any rate, he went to Géttingen to study history and 
philosophy. (The latter served him well when his wife 
left him and Brahms espoused her cause.) 

He had a visitor in the summer months. Johannes 
Brahms was with him, and it is said that here the latter 
found in the Kneipe that student gayety which permeates 
the Academic Overture, with its student’s songs. 

But where is the reckless gayety of student life in this 
overture? Much of the music is dry, on account of the 
orchestration. For even when you admit that Brahms 
was a master builder of musical structures, you are not 
thereby estopped from saying in clear, bell-like tones 
that he was also color deaf. 

The Brahmsite turns triumphantly to the Fuchslied— 
“Was Kommt dort von der Hoh,” which is introduced 
by two bassoons, accompanied by ’cellos and violas pizzi- 
cati. “There! there!” he exclaims, “that is excruciatingly 
funny. Only a master, only Saint Johannes could make 
so easily a master stroke.” If you cross-examine him you 
will find that the humor consists in the choice of instru- 
ments 
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Somebody once said that the bassoon is the clown of 
the orchestra. Therefore the double bassoon should be 
twice as funny—perhaps even a Shakespearian clown. 
And simply because somebody gave the poor bassoon this 
name, it must be regarded as funny per se. “Funny”? 
The bassoon is lugubrious, ghostly, spectral, weird, un- 
earthly, demoniacal. It smells of mortality. It suggests 
the glowworm and the grave. The wicked nuns in “Rob- 
ert le Diable” heard it and obeyed the spell, for corrup- 
tion called to corruption. It lends a flavor of the charnel 
house to Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique.” It pictures the 
mood of Leonora without Di Luna’s tower. It chatters 
and gibbers as the murderous artist in the “Symphonie 


Fantastique” goes his wretched way to the scaffold. It is 
the instrument dear to all that inhabit the night air, the 
cemetery, the diseased mind. 

But these bassoons appear in Brahms’ overture etwas 
plotzlich—a phrase I once heard used in a Berlin beer hall 
by a dapper and corseted and monocled officer, who was 
extremely thirsty and thus addressed the waiter. And I 
defy any sober minded person who has not the fear of 
Brahms before his eyes to find the introduction or the 
treatment of the song spontaneously gay or humorous. 
The song itself is a good Freshman hazing song, with its 
leathery Herr Papa, who reads in Cicero, and its Frau 
Mama, and “Mamzell Soeur,” and all that 

Some of the books say that the overture was written by 
Brahms in 1881. If this statement is correct, he must 
have written it on the train, or without food and clothes 
for a day and a night, for it was played at Breslau Jan 
uary 4, of that year. No, the year was 1880, the year of the 
“Tragic” Overture, which bears the later opus number, 
but was written before the “Academic.” 

Some of the books—and books of authority—add that the 
“Academic” was written for performance at Breslau on 
the occasion of Brahms receiving the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. He did receive the degree, but it was on 
March 11, 1879, and if anyone doubts this I shall be happy 
to quote to him the degree in the original Latin—which I 
cannot construe, except as regards the date. 

I like to think of Brahms as a Doctor of Philosophy. Th: 
degree goes so well with the man. It also explains some 
not all—of his music. Some of it he wrote in anticipation 
of the honor, to show that he was worthy. When the 
righteous soul of Mr. Finck is vexed in concert hall by 
say, Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, he should not go out to 
breathe God’s pure air, nor should he pull out a volume 
of Schopenhauer to solace his enforced attendance. Let 
him consider and weigh the music as the night work of a 
Doctor of Philosophy. 
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Is Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Fest-Klange,” often played 
in New York? I heard it last night without prejudice, in 
deed with anticipation, for I read the other day in Ra- 
mann’s long-winded biography of Liszt that the poem was 
composed as the wedding music for his public union with 
the Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein, the Princess to whom he 
wrote so many letters. How did this prodigious man find 
time to write innumerable letters to so many women to 
whom he had been, was, or was to be prodigal? And the 
letters are often so interesting! An amazing vitality ex 
pended in all directions! But this “Fest-Klange” is no 
among his best works, although it is characteristic in one 
respect—in its streak of vulgarity. When Liszt is vulgar, h 
is vulgar beyond description. Only Wagner, among the 
great ones, surpasses him, viz., in the finale of the “Rienzi” 
overture. It used to be the fashion to speak contemptuous 
ly of the vulgarity of Verdi; but that great composer, at 
his worst, in his most brutal early stage, was never so vul 
gar as Liszt; there was the conviction of honesty; Verdi 
was always terribly in earnest, while Liszt in these mo 
ments is hopelessly insincere. His pomp is sawdust and 
tinsel. He wears a property crown. Then by the side of 
realiy beautiful passages, pages of grace and tenderness 
pages that might charm and fill with pride the breast of 
any princess who inspired such music, there are passages 
of tawdry sentimentalism. Furthermore, there is in this 
symphonic poem the suspicion of personal appeal to the 
gaping world, the characteristic that prompted these bitter 
words of Isaac Moses Hirsch: “And so he became religious 
in his old age, as other gallants, and he even became an 
Abbé and wore a robe that he might preach the gospel to 
the negroes in Africa, provided white and distinguished la 
dies and gentlemen of the highest social position, with 
hands encased in white kid gloves, stood by to look on and 
listen.” Liszt in this “wedding music” asks the world to 
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stand by, not with a candle, but with torches; to stand by 
and applaud. 


Mr. Gérardy as a sixteen-year old boy first played here 
in 1894. Last night he played here for the first time at a 
symphony concert, and to the best of my recollection for 
the first time in this city, with orchestra. The concerto that 
he chose is not one of Lalo’s chief works It is well 
enough so far as structure goes; there is no sacrifice of art 
to make a virtuoso holiday; there are interesting harmonic 
progressions, and the instrumentation is distinguished. “The 
Village Dance” in the second movement is delightful. But, 
as a whole, the mood is austere, and at times sour. 

Hanslick objected to the pompous passages in the first 
movement, and considered them as out of place in a ‘cello 
concerto. I confess I like orchestral pomp of introduction 
while the virtuoso is waiting for his cue. There is pomp 
in the introduction of the flat Piano Concerto of Bee 
thoven, after the opening flourishes of the pianist; the 
pomp of mighty expectation, the pointing to great deeds 
It all depends on that which 
And here Lalo does not answer 


that will be accomplished. 
follows the announcement 
expectation 

Mr. Gérardy played as a most accomplished virtuoso mu 
sician. His tone was rich and beautiful, his bowing was 
free, his left hand sensitive and trained. And the tempera 
ment of the player often mellowed the dryness of the com 
poser. 

It may be said here once for all that no violinist, ’cellist 
or singer is heard to full advantage in Symphony Hall, al 
though a pamphlet with statistics and diagrams has been 
published by a Harvard professor to prove that the acoustic 
propertics of this hall should be wonderful and beyond all 


whooping 


it 
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The orchestral performance last night was by no means 
flawless. It would be unjust, however, to speak in detai 
concerning any shortcomings. The men have not played 
together under Mr. Gericke for several months; there are 


new members of the woodwind band; the new arrangs 


ment of seating was doubtless disconcerting. There were 
delightful moments of solo work last evening Mr 
lLLongy, oboe; Mr. Maquarre, flute, and Mr. Hackebartl 


distinguished themselves. Mr. Lebailly, 





horn, especially 
the new first clarinet, displayed a warm, beautiful, poeti: 
quality of tone 
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I am much interested in Sar Peladan’s “L’Art Idéaliste 
et Mystique.” It is a book that should be in the pockets 
of all lecturers before young ladies’ musical clubs—‘‘And 
I, too, have been in Arcadia.” 

A few quotations are worth a dozen pages of descrip- 
tion. 

“Yes, Strauss’—David, not Richard, Johann, Joseph or 
Eduard—“has denied, but ‘Parsifal’ has affirmed; and 
the archangel of Franck has covered with his sublime 
voice the impious chatter of Renan.” 

“Humanity, O citizens, will always go to mass when 
the priest is Bach, Beethoven, Palestrina; the sublime 
organ cannot be atheized.” 

“Every Latin animal of either sex is called upon to 
cultivate that which the unclean bourgeoisie called on: 
day the graces. Where is the young miss who does not 
pound her sonata, who does not whine her romance, who 
does not smear her water color?” 

That which makes the singer an inferior being is that 
he realizes the thought of another, not his own.” 

“Whoever has often spoken of love knows that when 
ever he applies himself to the task and modulates tender 
expressions he moves mightily What woman at the 
Opéra has not longed to hear from the lips of her husband 
the exquisite inflection of | love _that t comes _ from De 
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Részke? The peace of ‘ek the future of the family 
and that of society itself depend on the manner in which 
the spouses speak of love.” 

Mozart is Ionian; Handel is Lesbian. I hasten to add 
that according to the Sar Lesbian expresses magnificence: 
“The court, the reign, the person of Louis XIV. and the 
whole Venetian School are in this mode.” 

“Sarah Bernhardt carves, paints, engraves—that is to 
say, she shows in three ways her contempt for art.” 

“Can a man in a dress coat recite the fury of Orestes 
and the discourses of Augustus? Can a woman in a 
corset set forth the harmonious complaint of Iphigenia 
or the touching entreaty of Esther? No. Very good! 
Every form that does not suit tragedy avows itself as in- 
compatible with great Art which should remain tragic. I 
ask whether Rosalind, Desdemona, Titania, I ask whether 
Isolde and Sieglinde are possible in corsets, puffs, chignon, 
hoop skirt, drawn bonnet, waterproof, yachting costume?” 
Since you insist on an answer, O mighty Sar whom four 
trumpets summon to dinner, I should think that Isolde 


would look well in a yachting costume—but only in the 
first act. Of course, it depends largely on her figure. No 
Germans need apply. 

Here is something that requires deep thought. It would 
be well for the reader to take firm hold of something; 
“La Joconde repeats for two centuries the thought of 
Leonardo to those who approach her; she always says the 
same things to beings of a like comprehension; her tonal- 
ity may have been lowered to the minor, but her rhythm 
continues in spite of chemical alterations in the varnish.” 

‘Music is the most material mode of realizing Beauty.” 

“Even those who repel with us the idiotic theory in ac 
cordance with which Rubens should be a great painter 
will endure in music wretched Hummeleries; they will 
salute imbecile variations made to show the worth of an 
instrument; they will listen patiently to concertos by 
Vieuxtemps.” 

And this paragraph deserves a separate position 
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“When Alexander gave Campaspe to Apelles, it was not 
the munificent act of a royal libertine, but the deliberate 
act of a prince who loved beauty more than reality 

“When von Biilow abandoned his wife to Wagner, he 
imitated Alexander; he preferred to find her in the scores 
of the master rather than to preserve her materially, and 


therefore a lesser personage. 
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One more thought: 

The relation between music and love results in a singu 
lar identity between the nervous processes of woman and 
the formulas of harmony.” 

And therefore no prudent father will allow his daughter 
to take harmony lessons in a conservatory under the 
charge of trustees with white whiskers 

Puitip HALE 


Mrs. Evetyn A. Fietcuer-Copp.—Mrs. Evelyn A. 
Fletcher-Copp will leave for Europe early in November 
She goes to Leipsic and Berlin to give lectures before 
‘lasses that have been formed by teachers whom she in 
structed during her last visit to Europe. In London she 
will have a large class of teachers of her system, it being 
thoroughly established in England, and many people are 
desirous of taking lessons from Mrs. Fletcher-Copp per- 
sonally 

She will return to this country in February and already 
plans are arranged for classes during the spring and sum 


mer 


Laura CrawFrorp.—Mrs. Laura Crawford has reopened 
her studio in her re residence, 9 West _ Ninety- first Street. 
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AN DER STUCKEN returned this week from 


his usual summer sojourn in Europe. He 





looks hearty and well and ready for a hard 
season's work He will have charge of the College ot 
Music chorus and orchestra classes as before, although 
he has been relieved of the active duties of dean, retain 
ng the name of honorary dean of the faculty. Mr. Van 
der Sinihien plunged in medias res upon his arrival and 
conducted the rehearsals of the college classes The 
ymphony orchestra will be substantially the same as it 
was last year, with a few exceptions. The following solo 
ists have been engaged already Eduard Zeldenrust 
Harold Bauer, Jean Gerardy, Hugo Kupferschmid, Mrs 
Hissem de Moss and Mme. Schumann-Heink. There will 


be ten afternoon and ten evening concerts, the first to take 
place Friday afternoon, November 29. There will be an 
auction sale for the choice of seats r subscribers only, 
at College Hall, the mornings of Friday, November 22, 


and Saturday, November 23 


Among the sympl to be performed this season 
will be: Beethoven No. 6; Tschaikowsky If 
Mozart E flat; Haydn C minor; Brahms No. 4, E minor; 


Svendsen No. 1; Schubert, Unfinished; Berlioz Fantas 





*athetique; 


que. The Symphony Orchestra has so far, under the 
nanagement of Mr. Edwards, secured six outside engage 
ments—two in Columbus, two in Detroit, one in Indian 
apolis and one in Greencastle, Ind 


Mr. Van der Stucken brought with him his daughter 


a lovely girl of the genuine blonde type. She is gifted 
musically and w tinue her vocal studies here 

= = 
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Some interesting features will be brought out in the 


lin department this season at the College of Music 





Mr. Marien is arranging a violin concerto for four violins 
which will be played by Mrs. Gisela Weber, Miss Bertha 
Roth, Ralph Wetmore and Fred Gerrard 


a Cee 
— <— 
Matthias R. Oliver, who is continuing his violin studies 


in London, stood a successful examination recently in the 
Royal Academy of Music, and is taking up his work seri 
ously, under the training of Sauret. Mr. Oliver is a pupil 
of Mr. Tirindelli, 
Music 


and a graduate of the Conservatory of 


Ss & 

Henry C. Froehlich and Sidney C. Durst are preparing a 
series of violin and piano recitals for this season. The 
programs will embrace the claSsics, the romantic school, 
and modern compositions by Brahms, Rheinberger, Grieg 
Goldmark and others, including American works for violin 
and piano, few of which have been heard in Cincinnati 


ss _-s 
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Miss Josephine Swickard, formerly of Columbus, Ohio, 
has been engaged as solo soprano at St. Paul’s Pro 
Cathedral Miss 
and is quite an acquisition to the ranks of local sopranos 
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‘ORATORIO, CONCERTS, 
SONG RECITALS. 


‘8 East 22d Street, - New Vork City. 


Swickard is a pupil of Emma Thursby, 
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Leavefworth Srreer. ' 
San Francisco, October 14, 1901. | 
HIS has been a lively week, musically, in 
’Frisco. There has been “something doing” 
every night this week with the exception of 
Wednesday, and sometimes two or three good 
programs at different places on the same 
date. Beginning with Monday night: Miss 
Helen Colburn Heath made her first professional bow to 
the public at Sherman-Clay Hall on the event of her 
graduating recital. Miss Heath has been for four years 
a pupil of the Von Meyerinck School of Music and has 
just completed the course. During that time she has taken 
part in different musical events, always with success, and 
has made quite a hit with her intelligent performance of 
Gretel to Miss Mae Cullen’s Hansel in “Hansel and 
Gretel,” which they have done here several times and 
very cleverly. Miss Heath has a very charming person- 
ality and has the temperament of the true artist. She has 
been conscientious to a degree in her work, with very 





pleasing results. Her voice is a sweet, mellow mezzo 
soprano, not over strong but making up in quality what 
it lacks in quantity, which to my way of thinking is far 
preferable. Her program was carefully compiled from 
ancient and modern Italian, French and German writers. 
The English composers had no part in the program, 
more’s the pity, since English is the language of the fu- 
ture, and I believe with all my heart in a good ground- 
ing in English first of all. Her songs were selected from 
Caccini, Scarlatti, Jomelli, Bellini, Leoncavallo for the 
Italian. The French were “La Charmante Marguerite,” 
a very pretty number, from the Old French, Gretry, Bizet 
and Massenet. Here she gave for encore “Twickenham 
Ferry,” whose wholesome English tone greatly pleased 
the audience and was charmingly sung. The German 
songs were from Handel, Schubert, Liszt; “Die Lore- 
ley,” one of her best numbers; Richard Strauss and Hugo 
Wolff's “Er Ist,” which was decidedly the most finished 
of all her songs and displayed more feeling and power in 
her voice. Miss Heath was assisted by a quartet of 
strings, composed of Geo. Kalthoff, first violin; Mrs. 
J. R. Gwynn, second violin; Arthur Fickenscher, viola, 
and J. R. Gwynn, ‘cello. Fred Maurer was the accom- 
panist of the evening and as usual was very satisfactory. 


Tuesday evening was the date set for the Rolker “Hour 
of Song’ at Sherman-Clay Hall. Mr. Rolker’s pro- 
grams are always of a very high order, and this concert 
was no exception. The program was given by Mr. 
Rolker’s pupils excepting the final number, which was 
given by Mr. Rolker himself. Carl Yoho opened the even- 
ing with the Recitative and Aria from “Tannhaiiser,” but 


it was easily seen that he was laboring under a difficulty, 
and his second number was omitted, Mr. Rolker explain- 
ing that the young man had a severe cold and would not 
be able to appear a second time. He has since developed 
a bad case of ulcerated throat. Four numbers were next 
given from Hildach, Valerie White, MacDowell and Liza 
Lehmann, the latter, “L’Oiseleur,” being best suited to 
her voice, by Miss Freda Ohlandt, who, considering her 
nervousness, did very well indeed. Miss Hedwig Pohl- 
mann has a voice, the inherent stweetness of which prom- 
ises much under training. Her best songs were “Love's 
Solace,” Willits, and “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
Dvorak. The latter was given with good expression, and 
was followed by an encore, ‘“Mavourneen,” which was 
sweetly sung. Miss Lena Rehfisch has been studying with 
Mr. Rolker for some years, and is one of his most ad- 


vanced pupils. She gave in a very low, heavy contralto 
the “Aria du Penelope,’ by Max Bruch, which received 
hearty applause. Mr. Rolker’s numbers were all finely 
done, but the “To the Night,” by Bohm, was his oppor- 
tunity to display the fine shading and tenderness to which 
he can modulate his powerful tones. It was beautifully 
given. The concert was attended by the most fashionable 
audience of the season thus far. 
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Thursday, October 10, at Sherman-Clay Hall a musicale 
was given by the pupils of Herr Herman Genss. It was a 
long program, too long in fact, as it was 10:30 by the 
clock before the program was finished, and it began at 
8:15. A Spanish Cycle of Songs, by Robert Schumann, 
from the Geibel version, with translation by Julia God- 
dard, was a program of sufficient weight and length in 
itself for a whole evening’s entertainment. Herr Genss’ 
best vocal pupil is evidently Miss Eudora Forde, who is 
possessed of a powerful yet sweet dramatic soprano. Her 
Recitative and Aria from Beethoven's “Fidelio” was well 
rendered. Miss Margarethe Bruntsch had really more 
than her share of the program to uphold. I counted no 
less than seven appearances, which anyone will allow is 
rather “considerable much” for one young woman. Her 
piéce de résistance was the aria from the “Barber of 
Seville.” (Miss Bruntsch is a contralto.) She also sang 
in a duet with Frank Rodolph, in which the young man 
made a hit with the audience by his realistic rendering of 
his part. Miss Bruntsch’s duet with Miss Forde in the 
cycle was very pretty, and in the duet, “First Meeting,” 
with Miss Rother I was agreeably impressed with the 
sweet soprano of the latter. There were piano solos by 
Charles Dutton, whose “Octave Study,” by Schytte, was 
very good; Master Allen Bier, who gave a Chopin valse 
and Karganoff’s “Hungarian Dance” very tastefully and 


with good technic for a ten year old. Miss Teresa Ehr- 


mann, whois a former pupil of Robert Tolmie, is a very 
graceful player, though lacking somewhat in strength as 
yet, gave Genss’ Nocturne and the Leschetizky Taran- 
telle very gracefully. There were several choruses in which 
the following took part: Misses Forde, Lyon, Wood, 
Rother, Bruntsch, Shaw, Price and Messrs. Bier, Callinan, 
Green, Starr, Rodolph and Coakley.’ Mr. Genss accom- 
panied on the piano. 
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Friday afternoon was the event of Signor Ricardo A. 
Lucchesi’s concert at Sherman-Clay Hall. It was a 
fine program, arranged with good taste and discretion, 
and had the very unusual virtue of lasting just one hour 
The opening number was a quintet in C major, composed 
by Signor Lucchesi, and was in four movements—Maestro 
e Expressivo, Scherzo, Cantabile Sostenuto, Rondo 
Finale. The composition shows much of real talent and 
originality, the scherzo particularly being very dainty and 
original in character. The quintet was performed by 
Signor Lucchesi at the piano and the Harry Samuels 
String Quartet, and in justice to the Signor be it said. 
the quintet could hardly receive a fair criticism owing to 
the last named gentlemen’s lack of proper rehearsal. The 
ensemble was all saw teeth and rough edges, though 
even so, one could see much of rea! beauty in the compo 
sition, which I should like to hear again under proper 
conditions. A softer piano part would have improved the 
whole materially also. Three vocal numbers, also by 
Signor Lucchesi, “The Last Adieu,” epilogue, with flute 
obligato, performed by August Rodemann, and “Ave 
Maria,” composed on a Bach Prelude in C minor, were 
sung by Signorina Lia Poletini, contralto, of the Tivoli 
company, accompanied by Mme. Inez Carusi, harp; Harry 
Samuels, violin; Arthur Weiss, cello; Signor Lucchesi, 
organ. Of the three I liked the epilogue best, and the 
flute obligato, beautifully played by Mr. Rodemann, who 
also directed the ensemble, was a gem. For the rest 
Wagner’s Liebestod, from “Tristan and Isolde,” was given 
by the well-known soprano, Mme. Emilia Tojetti, and a 
Caprice Waltz, Saint-Saéns, was performed by Signor 
Lucchesi at the piano and a string orchestra, composed 
of Mme. Inez Carusi, H. Siering, Fraulein Hess, Fraulein 
Forde, W. Weigel, R. Laraja, W. G. Callinan, C. W. 
Fuhrer, H. Susman, A. Weiss, W. Wertsch, P. Demetrio 
and Harry Samuels. August Rodemann, director. 
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At the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium on Saturday afternoon 
the Minetti String Quartet gave their first concert of the 
season. The two concerted numbers were, a Mozart 
string quartet in G major and one by Schumann, both 
compositions being rendered with perfect unanimity of 
phrasing and rhythm. Mr. Minetti played for the first 
time here a violin sonata by Francesco Veracini, 1685- 
1750, a quaint and beautiful composition, the minuetto of 
which was exquisitely lovely. Mr. Minetti is one of our 
first violinists and it goes without saying that the com 
position received full justice of interpretation at his hands 
The Adagio Molto in the Schumann quartet was also 
beautiful. S. G. Fleishman accompanied Mr. Minetti’s 
solo on the piano. The string quartet is composed of G. 
Minetti, first violin; Samuel Savannah, second violin; L. 
Kowalsky, viola, and Arthur Weiss, violoncello. These 
concerts are always popular and are anticipated with the 
greatest pleasure by our music lovers. Otto Bendix will 
assist at the next concert, which takes place on Novem- 
ber 9. 
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At Hearst Hall, Berkeley, Thursday evening last, a con- 
cert was given by Richard Jose Ferrar, the violinist; 
Harry Barnhart, baritone, and Wm. King, pianist. 
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Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt played a program for me at her 

studio the other evening to show how rapidly her hand 
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EDUARD ZELDENRUST 


First American Tour, 1901-1902, Begins November 15. 


‘*One of the three or four great pianists of the world.’’—LONDON TIMES. 


Already Booked with Leading Orchestras, Recitals in Principal Cities. Entire Tour Now Booking, 
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and arm are recovering from the recent acute attack of 
inflammatory rheumatism. It will not be long before Mrs. 
Mansfeldt will be quite ready to resume public playing 


once more. 
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It is with deep regret one hears of the death of Irma 
Fitch-Wertheimer, one of our sweet singers, who, being 
lately married, devoted her talents entirely to her hus 
band, retiring from public life altogether. Mrs. Wert 
heimer was but twenty-seven, and had she pursued her 
vocation would undoubtedly have had a career. She was a 
Pasmore vocal pupil, and had appeared somewhat exten- 
sively in dramatic work, as well as having been heard in 
several light operas. She was a native Sacramentan and 
had many friends. 


The second analytical lecture was given on Friday after 
noon at the California Conservatory of Music to a large 
class, Mr. Bendix, the director, illustrating his subjects as 
usual on the piano as he discoursed 

The regular “Conservatory Evening” was held on the 
same date, the program being furnished by Misses Lily 
Hansen and Alice Toklas on two pianos 
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The Fifth Mass, by Alois Lejeal, was sung yesterday at 
St. Dominic’s Church, under the direction of James Ham 
ilton Howe, the organist and choirmaster. Also an “Ave 
Maria” by the same composer, and “Asperges Me.” The 
Mass is full of merit, the “Agnus Dei,” beginning with alto 
solo, was beautifully rendered by Miss Ella McCloskey 
It is the gem of the Mass, and very lovely. The soprano 
and contralto duet which followed was rendered by Miss 
Lily Roeder, the soprano, and Miss Ella McCloskey. In 
spite of a recent operation on her throat, Miss Roeder 
sang sweetly and seemingly with her usual force. Mr. 
Lejeal is a San Franciscan, and has composed a great 
deal, doing much in the way of masses and sacred music 
He is a man oi fine attainments and musical intellectuality, 
having filled an important part in the musical life of our 
town. The Fifth Mass was first used while in manuscript 


in Philadelphia some years ago 
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Signor Abramoff, one of our most popular vocal teach- 
ers, has announced his intention to spend eight months of 
the year in New York, where he has had flattering offers 
to enter the musical field. We are sorry to lose Signor 
Abramoff, even though he return for a four months’ visit 
every year, since his absence will be severely felt in our 
musical circles. 
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Miss Moroney, of our town, is also going to New York 
the musician’s Mecca, and gives a farewell concert at Sher 
man-Clay Hall next Saturday evening. assisted by Donald 
de V. Graham and Camille d’Arville-Crellin, vocalists, 
and Lovell Langstroh, the talented ‘cellist. She goes to 
New York to further pursue her musical studies 

Mrs. A. WEDMORE JONES 


Amy Murray's ENGAGEMENTS.—After filling engage 
ments in Maine and up in the interior of New York State, 
Miss Amy Murray returned to the city, and while her 
will give several of her interesting Scottish recitals. On 
October 15 Miss Murray sang and played on her harp 
at a concert in the McCaddin Memorial Hall, Brooklyn 
She will appear again in Brooklyn on the 28th of this 
month. On the 29th she opens the season in the musical 
and lecture course of the Montclair (N. J.) Club. Novem 
ber 1 she sings at an entertainment in the chapel of the 
Emmanuel Reformed Episcopal Church, at Newark, N. J 


Boston 
Music 
Wotes. 


Horet Bevrevvue, 
17 Beacon Street, 
Boston, October 19, 1901. } 


Miss Bertha Johnson, teacher of the Yersin Method oi 
French, will return to the city on Monday and resume 
lessons. Miss Johnson holds a diploma from the Yersins 
and is the only person in Boston authorized to teach their 
method. During the season Miss Johnson is kept busy 
with pupils, among them being many singers, who go to 
her for French diction. The success of the Yersin Method 
in teaching French pronunciation is so well known that it 
is scarcely necessary to do more than mention the name 
Everyone who has ever studied with Miss Johnson real 
izes her particular aptitude for teaching 
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Students of the Faelten Pianoforte School gave an in- 


teresting exhibition at the studios of Miss Alice E. Paine, 
in the Day Building, Worcester, Mass., on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 12, before a large and fashionable audience, who 
were very much interested in the playing and in the re 
marks which were made regarding the Faelten system 
Those who took part were Gladys Glines, Mildred Page, 


Georgine McConnell, Robert Gibb and Alice Vogel 
Se & 


Homer A. Norris has just completed a work for three 
solo voices—soprano, tenor and baritone—to text selected 
from Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass.”” The music is 
written in the most modern vein, Mr. Norris feeling that 
in order to properly express Whitman it was necessary to 
do away with the confines and partitions of keys and to 
consider the tone world a unit. Harmonic and melodic 
material is chosen which best expresses the import of the 
text. A public hearing of the work will be looked for 
ward to with interest 

Mr. Norris’ setting of John Burroughs’ “Waiting,” 
which is just issued by Schirmer, is being sung by promi- 
nent soloists in church services 
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Miss Ellen M. Yerrinton, of Cambridge, has returned 
from her third season of study in Germany with Mme 
Teresa Carrefio, the celebrated pianist 
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Miss Grey Hughes, a London concert singer, arrived in 
Boston on Friday 
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\t the second evening in the faculty course at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Wednesday night, a piano 
recital will be given by Alfred de Voto. The program is 
made up of selections from Beethoven, Chopin, Denné« 
Henselt, Brassin and Liszt. 
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Miss Josephine Sherwood will give eight lectures illus 
trating and explaining the music of the Cambridge Sym 
phony concerts on the afternoons of the concerts, as fol 
lows: October 3l, November 2, December 5. January 9 
January 30, February 13, March 13, April 24 
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At the recital of the Faelten Pianoforte School, in 
Huntington Chambers Hall, last Tuesday, the following 





Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 
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Professor of Voice Production. 


Conductor of the Royal Weish Ladies’ Choir. 
(Under Royal patronage.) 
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(21 Victoria $t., Westminster, LONDON, $. W. 


GLENN HALL 
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Address CHAS. R. BAKER, Pine Arts Building, 
or Kimball Hall, Chicage. 
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students took part: Leon Smith, Leslie Flentje, Joseph 
Gordon Hegerty, Charles R. Calkins, William Daly, Frank 
Luker, Arthur E. Ament and Hu T. Huffmaster. The 
first movement of the Concerto No. 5, E flat major, op. 74 
seethoven, was played by Forrest J. Cressman, of the 


faculty, assisted by Carl Faelten 
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There will be an organ recital in the Unitarian church 
at Medford by Mrs. Georgiana Frye-Cheney, assisted by 
Miss Charlotte Lynn, soprano, on Monday evening, Ox 
tober 21, at 8 o’clock 

=- =£ 
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In the Lowell Institute Course Carl Armbruster, the 


musician-lecturer from London, began his series of lec 


tures on Thursday evening The subject of this series 
Ihe Great Composers of Classical Song,” illustrated by 
Miss Pauline Cramer The first lecture was on “The 
Predecessors of Schubert, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven.” 
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Melville Horner, the baritone, wl season one 
of the faculty at the Copley Square School of Music, will 
give a recital at the school October 30, when he will 
sing songs by Schubert, Schumann and Franz and the 
“Maud Cycle,” by Somerville 

S& & 

Mrs. Norwood has opened a conservatory of music at 
New Bedford and will be assisted by Mrs. Flora E. Barry 
of this city 
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Whitney Tew, of London, England, announces a song 


ital at Chickering Hal Wednesday evening, No 


vember 6 
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Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler will 
at Chickering Hall on the evening 


give two piano recital 
of November 20 and 


the afternoon of November 23 


Pd Pd 
Mrs. Gertrude Franklin Salisbury’s pupils, Mrs. Hele 
4. Hunt and Miss Elsa Heindl, are to give song recitals 


ie last week November In both concerts novelties 


rom Russia will be given 


The New England Conservatory of Music 


innounces 


two opera scholarships, to be awarded by competition 
Recommendations and applications must be received be 
fore October 20. The school of opera open to all stu 
dents, whether pupils of the conservatory or not. Admis 
1 to the different class« s by examination only 
Zs & 
An Aeoliat P a recital was given th afte 
n in Steinert H Arthur Ber« rd, the basso-bari 
tone, being the s yl ist 
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Miss Charlotte Ly who had planned to spend the 
winter abroad, |} decided to postpone her visit until a 
ater date and will continue her studies here with Mr 
Slack. She has just accepted the soprano position in the 


} 
choir of the Park Street Church 


New Hotel Bellevue. 


NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Centrai Location. European Plan. 
BEARVEBEYT & WOOD. 
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The ORGAN WORK in the School is under the private instruction of WILLIAM C. 
CARL, who personally instructs all students. 





Classes are now being formed in Harmony, Counterpoint and Musical Analysis. 
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The New York Liederkranz will give its first concert 
of the season on Sunday evening, November 24. 

The Woman's Musical Club, of Columbus, Ohio, opened 
its season on Wednesday, October 9. A miscellaneous 
program, with compositions by Schumann, Brahms, 
Chopin, Godard, Chaminade and Moszkowski, was given 
by the members 

Baltimore singing societies and the musicians generally 
of the Monumental City co-operated in every way to 
make the golden jubilee concerts of the Baltimore Arion 
a success musically, socially and we trust financially. 

The Schubert Society, of Newark, N. J., will give its 
first concert at Krueger’s Auditorium on December 4. 
The dates of the remaining concerts of the season are 
March 5 and May 7, 1902. 

The new musical club organized at Nashville, Tenn., 
this autumn will hold its first meeting on October 30 at 
the home of the president, Mrs. M. S. Lubeck. Mrs. 
Max Bloomstein is the vice-president and Louis Aach, 
secretary and treasurer. The program committee is com- 
posed of Mrs. W. H. Jacobus, chairman; Miss Etta Gold- 
berg, Miss Cora Loventhal and Miss Lillie Frankland. 

Italian and Scandinavian composers will be considered 
during the winter by the members of the Ladies’ Thurs- 
day Musicale, of Grand Forks, N. D. German composers 
will be the topic for the months of October and Novem- 
ber. 

A new musical club, formed at Attleboro, Mass., has 
elected the following officers: President, James L. Wigg- 
more; vice-president, Vernon O. White; secretary, Ed- 
ward Fox; treasurer, Lester Moore. Meetings will be 
held Wednesday evenings at the home of the treasurer, 
Mr. Moore. 

An interesting prospectus has been issued by the Chro- 
matic Club, of Troy, and it seems only necessary to pub- 
lish the names of the artists engaged for concerts to pre- 
dict a brilliant season. Here is the list: November 14, 
Leonora Jackson, violin; Harry J. Fellows, tenor, and 
William Bauer, piano; December 19, Katherine Fisk, con- 
tralto, and Gregory Hast, tenor, in a song recital; Feb- 
ruary 12; Eduard Zeldenrust, the Dutch pianist, in a re- 
cital; April 3, Lillian Nordica, soprano, in a song recital. 

t the opening musicale of the Amateur Musical Club, 
of Bloomington, IIl., the members presented the following 
program: 


Andante, from A minor Concerto..............seeceeeees Goltermann 
Serenade in A. ddebpeemaveeuscatecreteceessaneueteane Pierne 
Mr. Burleigh 
Duet from Carmen.......... LG ddede emia tbuedeedeknnwenee eae 
Mrs. Harwood and Mrs. Lyle Funk 
Norwegian Bridal Procession, op. 19, No. 2............ceeceeeeee Grieg 
Dance, op. 46, No, 3 imamate “ee ee : eee 
Minuetto Humoresque, op. 6, No. 2 me ; Grieg 
Mrs. Dean Funk. 

Carmena, vocal waltz ore . Lane 


I Acadvcccswucdcusetevesus Teresa del Riego 


Mrs. Wilbur ‘Tho ymas, 


TR, ah 66 so -wecccccccoteccesésbooccectenasesed Mozart 
Per Ve Pe Be ccvctntic ccc cccccccccccoccsonveseseouboroes Blangini 
Mrs. Harwood and Mrs. Funk. 

DORR, SE GE Rs coi cccccccccccccsescccvcsscoees Beethoven 
Mrs. Dean Funk. 

PORN . CUR aves cccsayeiesecs secgeccvctodtasceyocecoss Vieuxtemps 


Mr. Burleigh. 

The Ladies’ Matinee Musicale, of Spokane, Wash., de- 
voted its first program of the season to the two Scarlattis 
and to Howard Brockway. Following are the dates and 
subjects for the remainder of the season: 

November 16, 1901— 
Bach-Saint-Saéns. 
December 28, 1901 (Christmas program) 
Handel, R. Straus. 
Program in charge of Miss Ethel Child. 
January 18, 1902— 
Beethoven, Brahms. 
Program in charge of Mrs. A. A. Kraft and Miss Gilbert. 
February 15, 1902— 
Mass day, Weber, Verdi: 
Program in charge of Mrs. Lockhart. 
March 15, 1902— 
Spohr, Meyerbeer, Chaminade. 
Program in charge of Mrs. Robert Glen. 
April 19, 1902— 
Schubert, Melville. 
May 17, 1902— 
Schumann, MacDowell 
Program in charge of Mrs. L. F. Williams. 
June 21, 1902— 
Reception day. 





CRITICISMS ON SCHLESINGER’S SONGS. 
[Translation from the Berliner Musik Zeitung.] 

a the race of artistic efforts in music among na- 

tions America has until now chiefly aspired to 
the education of the virtuoso. In this direction there is 
in fact a certain over-production, as is witnessed by the 
yearly increasing export of concert givers. Of American 
composers we hear comparatively little. But the more 
sparing in that direction are the productions on the other 
side of the ocean, the stronger we consider it our duty 
to give our sympathy to those productions that are 
vouchsafed to us. The American Sebastian B. Schlesin- 
ger is a lyric composer for whom one may prognosticate 
a satisfactory future, and whose present efforts can only 
command respect. We have before us for review 4a 
Schlesinger album (Collection Litolff), and three single 
songs published by Arthur P. Schmidt, of Boston. 
Throughout these songs we notice an effort, crowned with 
success, to find the right feeling and expression, and to 
avoid everything that is commonplace. These songs, 
written within medium register, all move within easily 
singable intervals, which in their succession give place to 
thoroughly artistic and naturally flowing melodies. In the 
harmonies one perceives here and there amateur-like want 
of experience, but in several of the songs the piano part 
is not wanting in an independent charm. 

“The choice of the text, which is mixed German and 
English, may be designated as having been made with 
greatest care. Only a small part of the same is taken 
from the German literature; the composer prefers the 
poems of his own language, and thus makes us acquainted 
with many a blossom of English-American poetry. The 
most of these are written in an ‘elegischen’—sentimental— 
vein, toward which the muse of the composer is drawn 
most. We mention specially a song, ‘Rio Verde,’ which 
develops its lyrical feeling from a pastoral motive; .also 
that delicately felt poem, ‘The Midnight Wind,’ which 
Sebastian Schlesinger has clad with an aristocratic and 
musical dress. But the American composer has has on his 











STUDIO: 
1 WEST 68th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


POOLE-KING, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


@-Frima Donna Contralto- 2? 
WOLFSOHN’S IUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





palette also lighter colors, and in the more rare cases in 
which the text is of a more cheerful nature, he understands 
very well to change the (to him) naturally sad diction into 
a more rounded, piquant form. 

“The translations (made chiefly by Helen Tretbar) 
sound, almost without exception, like originals in German. 
They have no hesitating doubt of language, and are well 
and conscientiously moulded after the melodies. 

“Mezzo soprano voices, who are anxious to parade 
with the glamour of their execution, and who also wish to 
make effect with their ultimate rendering, will be able to 
sing some of the Schlesinger songs with success in the 
concert room. The chief value of these songs as compo 
sitions will, however, remain for homes; and as such they 
may be recommended to a wide circle. 

“A. MoszKowskKI.” 


New York College of Music. 

HE series of concerts, recitals and musicales at the 
New York College of Music opened auspiciously last 
Thursday afternoon in the hall of the college, 128 and 130 
East Fifty-eighth street. Alexander Lambert, director oi 
the college, with the Venth-Kronold String Quartet, played 
as the first number the Brahms Quintet in F minor. While 
the performance was not a finished one, it was thoroughly 
musical and therefore enjoyable. This is one composition 
where Brahms silences his detractors, or those who de 
clare that the composer lacked thematic ideas. Nothing 
could be more striking than the second and third move 
ments of this truly begutiful piano quintet. The second 
movement, Andante, Un Poco Adagio, first suggests the 
church, and in the adagio the knell of the tomb, and these 
ideas are all worked out in the painstaking Brahms style 
The third movement, Scherzo Allegro, is festive in its 
joyousness, and makes a happy introduction to the fourth 

movement, or Finale, Poco Sostenuto. 

The string quartet played two movements of one of 
Godard’s interesting quartets, works by the way that are 
not as well known as they deserve to be. Mrs. Mildred 
Hirschberg, contralto, the vocal soloist of the concert, 
sang four songs, “Still wie die Nacht,” Bohm; 
was Wunderbares Sein,” Ries; “At Parting’ and “Ich 
Liebe Dich,” Grieg. Before her marriage, several years 
ago, Mrs, Hirschberg distinguished herself as a member 
of the German Opera Company at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. In her ’teens she studied with the late Carl Alves, 


“Es muss 


and among many aspirants won a scholarship at the Na 
tional Conservatory of Music. Mrs. Hirschberg’s voice 
is rich and both dramatic and sympathetic. At the con 
cert last Thursday she sang especially well the poetic 
song by Ries. The large audience received her with 
marked cordiality. 

Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA.—The program for the 
first concert of the season by the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra in this city, on Thursday evening, November 7 
at Carnegie Hall, will be made up of selections by Wag 
ner, with Madame Ternina and Ellison Van Hoose, tenor, 
as the soloists. The program in full will be given at an 
early date. 


BECKER VON GRABILL His Own MANAGER.—S. Becker 
von Grabill, the pianist, will manage his own recitals here 
after, and. will deal personally with all societies, clubs and 
individuals who engage him. He has issued a circular 


e xpl aining his position 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 


CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA, 
Studio: 700 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 784 St.. NEW YORK. 
Telephone; Seventy-ninth, 1158. 


Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals in English, French, italian. 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, England. 
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LEONORA J ACKSON 


Assisted by HARRY J. FELLOWS, Tenor, 
WILLIAM BAUER, Pianist. 





Direction ERNEST H. JACKSON and A. L. WAKEFIELD. 
Address: New York, 31 Union Square West. 


Chicago, 71 Monroe St. 
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Emilio de Gogorza has begun his work as vocal in 
structor in the Hartford (Conn.) School of Music 

The piano pupils of Miss Josephine Carey gave a recital 
on October 1 at the M. E. church in Lester Park, a suburb 
of Duluth, Minn. 

Frederick A. Franklin, of Springfield, Ohio, has accept- 
ed the position of violin instructor at Fredericksburg Col 
lege, Fredericksburg, Va 

James D. Comey, for ten years organist at the First 
Baptist Church, Fall River, Mass., gave an organ recital 
at the church on October 5. 

Miss Mabel Sperl, of Milwaukee, expects to spend the 
winter in New York, and expects to study with Joseffy 
at the National Conservatory 

Edward C. Kuss, a bass singer, gave a recital at the 
Stout Auditorium, Dubuque, Ia. last month. He was 
assisted by Mrs. Henry Veldt, pianist 

Miss Mary L. Lockhart, a pianist from Galveston, Tex., 
has removed to Jersey City, where she has already played 
before clubs and at semi-social functions 

The violinist and chorus leader, Ludwig Schenck, of 
Rochester, will be at Granger Place School, Canandaigua 
N. Y., every Wednesday during the school year 

Mrs. Nellie Allen Hessenbruch, pianist, gave the first 
recital at the Sedalia (Mo.) College of Music. Miss Lulu 
Kunkel, violinist, will give a recital at the college on 
October 25 

Edmond Thiele, a seventeen-year-old violinist from 
Scranton, Pa., will study in New York this season with 
Henry Schradieck. The Pennsylvania friends of young 
Thiele gave him a fine farewell concert 

Richard Henry Warren, with Mrs. Henry Warren, con 
tralto, and Mackenzie Gordon, tenor, all from New York 
dedicated the new $10,000 organ at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Binghamton, N. Y., on October 8 

Frank H. Ormsby gave a farewell concert at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., on the last day of September, in which he 
was assisted by local artists. Mr. Ormsby, who is a singer 
and voice teacher, has located in Denver, Col 

Miss Arabella Fair Crane gave a song recital in At 
lanta, Ga., 
Alfreda Barilli and Walter Harrison. Miss Crane will 
study in Cincinnati this winter with Oscar Ehrgott 

The faculty of the Chase Conservatory of Music at 
Columbus, Ga., opened the season with a concert in the 


on October 4, at which she was assisted by 


Conservatory Hall. Those who appeared were Louis 
Chase, violin; Miss Myra Olive Chase, soprano, and 
Miss Fannie Tranich, piano 

Miss Unni Lund, a singer who recently returned from 


abroad, gave a concert on October 11 in the Assembly 














Vocal Training. | 


The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 


Hall of the Syracuse University. She was assisted by her 
mother, Mme. Birgit Lund, pianist; Conrad Becker, 
violinist, and Gaston Borch, ’cellist. 

The faculty of Beaver College, Beaver, Pa. gave a re- 
cital on October 5. Those participating in the program 
were Mme. Kate Lippa, organist; W. R. Gardner, tenor; 
E. Normanton Bilbie, violinist; Miss Lillian Smith, 
pianist; Theodor Salmon, pianist; Miss Maud L. Sanford, 
accompanist 


Tonkunstler Society. 


HE first meeting in Manhattan by the Tonkiinstler 
Society was held at the Aschenbroedel Club House 
on Tuesday evening, October 15. As at the first concert 
held in Brooklyn a fortnight ago, the musical program 
was mainly devoted to Brahms. To cultivate the fraternal 
spirit among musicians is one of the aims of this society, 
but musically the ideals are set upon a high plane. Here 
is the program given at the meeting in the Aschenbroedel 
Sonata I, for Violin and Piano, G major, op. 78. 3rahms 
Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes 
Songs for tenor 
Feldeinsamkeit, op. 86, No. 2.. 
Die Mainacht, op. 43, No. 2 
Meine Liebe ist griin, op. 63, No. 5 , 
Charles A. Kaiser, accompanied by Josef Weiss. 


Brahms 
Brahms 


- Brahms 


Piano solo, Variations on an Original Theme, with Fugue 
on a Chorale by J. S. Bach (MS.). bedescodes Weiss 
The composer. 

Mr. Kaiser did not sing the Brahms songs in the order 
uamed. He sang the second one first, the last one second 
and the first one last, thus affording a better harmony ot 
the poetry as well as of the music. The singer added as 
an extra song the beautiful “Standchen,” by the same 
composer. Mr. Weiss played in characteristic style his 
variations, and on general request of his admirers gave a 
second number, and for this selected the ‘“Liebestraum,”’ 
by Liszt 


FasiAN Piano Recitat.—A good pianist, who modestly 
signs himself S. M. Fabian, will give a piano recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall to-morrow (Thursday) evening. Fa- 


bian will play this program: 





lrelude and Fugue \ minor Bac 
Thirty-two Variatior Beethover 
Iwo Etudes, op. 25, N >. 0, Se Chor 
Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2 Chop 
Eccossais, D mi Choy 
Valse, op. 70, No. 1 Chor 
Scherzo, B n r ( 
Polonaise, op, 53 Choy 
Walzer, from of ; Raf 
Berceuse Grieg 
Danse Caprice Grieg 
Rondo Fiel 
(snomenreigen Lisz 
Erlkonig Schubert-Liszt 


A New Book sy A New Autuor.—“Opera, Its Accidental 
Discovery and Development” is the title of a book which 
will shortly appear, and of which critics speak most favor- 


ably. It is a history of opera gathered from old works and 
manuscripts, and it promises to be a help to musical peo 
ple. The writer is a young Virginia woman, Mildred 


Carter 


Platon Brounoff, 
aye BROUNOFF gave one of the lectures in the 


first course this season before the public schools of 
New York last Thursday evening 
was “Russian Music.”’ 


His topic, of course, 
In addition to the musical illustra 





tions Mr. Brounoff enhanced his lecture with stereopticon 
views. The lecture delivered in Public School No. 15 will 


The Board 
of Education in the Borough of Brooklyn have also en 


be given in other schools during the season 


gaged Mr. Brounoff for a series of musical lectures in the 
Brooklyn schools. Dvring the season 1901-1902 Brounoff 
has filled engagements or will fill them with the following 
Harvard Club, Roselle, N. J.; New 


clubs and societies: 
York State Music Teachers’ Convention in Saratoga; Ed 
ucational Alliance, New York; New York Board of Edu 
cation; “Old First” 
Philharmonic Club, Washington, D. C.; Women’s Phil 
harmonic Society, New York; Musical Culture Club, Hor 
nellsville, N. ¥ Erigleside Girls’ School, New Milford, 
Conn.; Montclair Club, Montclair, N. J. The title of Mr 
“Russian Life and Music.” In 


Presbyterian Church, New York; 


Brounoff’s lecture-recital is 
his analysis he touches upon the Russian people, the Czars 
Siberia, and the illustrations include folksongs, and the 


works of amateur, classical and modern Russian composer 


Brooklyn Arion Sings “ The Bat,’”’ 
R iggr ony STRAUSS’ tuneful operetta, “Die Fleder 


maus,” was sung by the Brooklyn Arion at the club 


use of the society last Sunday night. Arthur Claassen 


mnducted, and altogether it may be stated that the sing 
ing, acting and the performance as a whole was far ahead 
of that of the American opera companies who have at 


tempted to present it here. All of the principals were ex 
cellent. Dr. C. H. Klindt made a “hit” as Von Eisenstein 
and Mrs. Marie Rappold, as Mrs. Eisenstein, shared the hon 
ors with him. Dr. W. John Schildge, as Frank the Jailer, 


was inimitable and deserves special credit for not over 
acting the part or making it vulgar, as some of the profes 


il 
sional comedians d Mrs. Annie M. Tischer, as Adele, th 





parlor maid, sang delightfully, but she was rather too tall 
for the role. E. S. Florenzie, as Dr. Falke, and E. Leuck 
ert, as Dr. Blind, and Miss Anna Winkopp, as the Russian 
Prince, also deserve special mention 


I 


Tart REcITALS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN.—The Buffalo 
Express of September 28 published the following report 
of the Taft recitals in the Mission Building on the Pan- 
American grounds: 


A series of delightful recitals on the Ae n pipe organ at the 
Mission Building on the Exposition Grounds was given each after 
n last week by Frank Taft, of New York. As an instance of 


e¢ enterprise of Mr, Taft and the Aeolian Company may be men 






ned the fact that on Friday was played for the first time in 
America a selection from Paderewski’s new opera, “Manru.”” This 
election was the love duo between Manru and Ulana, which the 
ritics have pronounced one of the most beautiful as well as one 
f the most popular numbers of the opera. It is a fact that the 
Ac an Company has repeate« produced excerpts from operas or 
e works from famous mposers before the scores could be 


ight in this country. Such enterprise is certainly to be admired 
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ARTHUR HOCHMAN’S DEBUT. 


RTHUR HOCHMAN, a young Russian-American 
pianist, who returns to his adopted country with 
high honors won at Berlin, made his début in Pittsburg 
last Saturday night with Emil Paur and the Paur Sym- 
phony Orchestra. While there has been no undue flour- 
ishing of trumpets to herald the coming of young 
Hochman, the American people will be certain to learn 
before the present season js half over that another musical 
genius has arrived. 

Arthur Hochman was born in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
When he was eight years old he came to this country 
with his parents. One year later, when he was nine, he took 
his first lessons right here in New York. His rapid prog- 
ress astonished no one more than his master, Xaver 
Scharwenka. The little fellow’s memory was marvelous 
and his musical comprehension the wonder of those who 
heard him play after a few quarters’,tuition. Soon after 
he was ten a concert was arranged for young Hochman, 
and among the artists who assisted on that eventful 
occasion were Emil Fischer, the operatic basso, and Hein- 
rich Griinfeld, ‘cellist. Hochman’s parents permitted him 
to play at intervals in public, but as they were wise people 
there was no forcing or over advertising of the youthful 
prodigy. When Hochman entered his teens discrimi- 
nating friends became convinced that he was something 
more than merely a talented boy. Study abroad was sug- 
gested and the right people came forward at the right 
time, and Hochman and his mother sailed for Europe. 

In Berlin the Hochmans found good friends and advice 
in the matter of instructors for the budding pianist. For 
over four years the boy studied with Jedliczka and d’Al- 
bert. In the meantime his first master, Scharwenka, re- 
moved from New York to Berlin, and there had the hap- 
piness to see his gifted pupil play at the Berlin Philhar- 
monic concerts. The Berlin début proved a brilliant 
success, and the subsequent appearances in other German 
cities quickly added to his reputation. Arthur Hochman 
is twenty years old. On the platform he looks even more 
In his home life the young artist is all a good 
\ thoughtful, generous and happy nature, is 


youthful 
son should be 
kind to everyone, and most modest about himself and his 
achievements. To this writer the most remarkable thing 
in Hochman’s playing is his touch—most musical and 
admirably suited to the performance of an eclectic pro- 
gram. It has been said of him that he plays Beethoven 
and Liszt equally well. New Yorkers will hear young 
Hochman before the holidays, probably in the early part 
or middle of December, when he will make his début here 
with an orchestra. 

Following are some of Hochman’s German press no- 





tices: 

In the small hall of the Saalbau a young pianist, Arthur Hoch- 
man, presented himself to the public here in a concert of his own. 
The young American, a pupil of Scharwenka and d’Albert, began, 
efore a numerous audience, his program with the E major Sonata 
(op. 109) Beethoven. While the passionate traits that glow 
throughout the piece were not brought clearly to light, yet the 


whole scheme in the concluding variation parts was rendered clearly 





nd in beautiful configuration. In the theme of the variations the 

ing ver showed his str« »st side. He has at his dis- 
posal a « touch, capable of modulation and singing power, 
shich naturally was of the greatest advantage in the rendering of 
the charming C major Fantaisie (op. 17) of Schumann in its purely 
rical moments lhe soloist proved himself to be an accomplished 
techniker, a well ct ated musician in the interesting execution of 








Alceste, Caprice on Ballet Airs,” by Saint-Saéns-Gluck, and a “‘Mo- 
ento Capriccioso,”” by Weber, which he played very fluently and 
beautiful musical feeling. The program comprised also three 
pieces by Chopin and solos by Scharwenka, Liszt and the concert 
ziver.—Frankfurter Nachrichten, December 2, 1900. 


On the same evening a pianist already well known, Arthur Hoch- 
n, again appeared rhis highly gifted, still very young man, 
previous occasions attracted attention by his technical mas- 


led here musical abilities which open to him prospects of 


ext rdinary career His conception, full of temperament, always 
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bears the stamp of a strong personality, and is supported by an in- 
tonation which is exceedingly charming in the “piano” and never 
too hard in the “forte.” The Chopin A flat major Polonaise was 
given rhythmically with conviction, but would have borne a quicker 
tempo. Surprisingly effective was his virtuoso octave technic in 
a staccato etude by Scharwenka. The concert-giver received en- 
thusiastic applause, which led to several additions.—Berliner Tage- 
blatt. 

On the same evening Arthur Hochman gave a concert in the 
small hall. He is highly, even if not extraordinarily, endowed. His 
delicate and soft touch and the charm of his conception spoke for 
him. We are especially grateful to him for the performance of the 
C major Fantaisie by Schumann. We seldom have an opportunity 
to hear a good execution of this grand work.—Frankfurter Nach- 
richten. 


A very promising pianist is Arthur Hochman. At his concert in 
the Bechstein Hall he did honor to his teacher, Xaver Scharwenka. 
He played with a real impulse of enthusiasm. It is not the flick- 
ering of superficial excitement, but an artistic, noble unfolding of 
temperament. The grand Sonata (op. 109) by Beethoven and the 
uncommonly difficult C major Fantaisie of Schumann received a 
very valuable rendering. May the young man go bravely forward 
on his path!—Morgen Post, Berlin. 


We were introduced on Saturday to a gifted young pianist in the 
person of Arthur Hochman, who in the E major Sonata (op. 109) 
of Beethoven and in the grand Fantaisie (op. 17) of Schumann 
gave proof of an early matured artistic intelligence and dazzling 
technical ability. A remarkable capacity for modulation in his 
touch was especially to be noted.—Frankfurter Zeitung. 


In the Bechstein Hall the young pianist, Arthur Hochman, 
gave a piano evening, in which I heard a part of the E major 
Sonata (op. 109) of Beethoven and Schumann’s C major Fantaisie. 
As a promising “coming on” artist Hochman has been already ap- 
preciated by me on the occasion of his first appearance. It would 
be too much to say that we recognize in him an already perfect 
artistic maturity, yet we can justly praise the progress he has made 
in the interval. He has not yet passed the Sturm und Drang 
period, and his view of the whole of an art work must be sharp- 
ened and broadened. Let Hochman only work earnestly at his 
own internal development—in virtuoso technic even now there is 
nothing lacking—and there is no doubt that he will be reckoned as 
one of the called in his profession.—Boersen Courier. 


A young pianist, a pupil of Xaver Scharwenka, played on Satur- 
day evening at the Singakademie three piano concertos, the E flat 
major of Beethoven, the C sharp minor of Xaver Scharwenka and 
the E flat major of Liszt. A considerably developed technic, bold- 
ness in grasping the piano and genuine virtuoso “verve” in delivery 
are already to be signalized in the player.—Die Post, Berlin, Decem- 
ber 13, 1899. 

On Saturday an examination of the pupils of the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory took place. Especially deserving of men 
tion was the surprisingly virtuoso rendering of the Liszt E flat 
major concerto by the young American, Arthur Hochman, a 
pupil of Dr. Jedliczka; in tone it was full of modulation, in technic 
untiring and brilliant, in delivery piquant and impulsive.—Berliner 
Lokal Anzeiger. 

At the examination concert of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
servatory special praise must be given to a young American, Arthur 
Hochman, who executed with brilliant bravura the E flat major 
concerto of Liszt.—National Zeitung. 





Contrary to my usual custom, I make mention of the performance 
of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory, in order to call atten- 
tion to Arthur Hochman, of New York. This still very young man 
studied in his native city under Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, and 
afterward for five months in the conservatory under Dr. Jedliczka 
His execution of the E flat major Concerto of Liszt was at least from 
a technical point of view an astounding performance, and likewise in 
regard to delivery the young man gave much more than could have 
been expected from his youth, Unless all anticipations fail, he will be 


an extraordinary artist.—Allgemeine Musik Zeitung (Otto Lessmann). 








Pittsburg Receives Hochman with Enthusiasm. 


ITTSBURG, October 20, 1901.—Arthur Hochman, 
the young Russian-American pianist, scored an im- 
mense success here last evening. He played the Liszt 
Concerto in E flat, with the Paur Symphony Orchestra, 


une. EVANS vox 


at the Exposition concert. The local critics were enthu- 
siastic over the skill of the youthful virtuoso. Here are 
their opinions: 

An admirable move was made by the Exposition Society in secur 
ing a pianist to mark the concluding concert of the greatest season 
the Exposition has known. The move is made more admirable by 
the fact that the artist is one who promises to be one of the most 
enjoyable of the army of pianists that have come to this country 
The player in question is Arthur Hochman. Mr. Hochman is but 
twenty-one years old. His appearance at the Exposition last night 
was his first in this country as a virtuoso. His Russian birth shows 
in the spirit of his playing. Yet he has not a wild, ungoverned 
abandon, for his temperament is curbed by a most thorough technic, 
which is rather at variance with his youthful appearance. His play 
ing of the Liszt E flat Concerto evidenced the finished art of the 
lad and the promptings of genius, and he deserved the enthusiasm 
with which he was received. Mr. Hochman is to give a recital at 
Pittsburg Carnegie Music Hall November 26, and this is one of 
the instances wherein one may look forward to greater enjoyment 
than usually attends a piano recital. Emil Paur and his orchestra 
played the accompaniment splendidly.—Pittsburg Dispatch, October 


20, 1901. 


The performance of a young Russian pianist, Arthur Hochman, 
came as a surprise to all who heard him at the closing concert 
With less laudation from press agents than most famous pianists 
who come this way, his playing compared favorably with them. He 
came upon Pittsburgers quietly and relying entirely upon his merits 
won the plaudits of the thousands who heard him. In the Liszt 
Concerto in E flat he undertook the translation of a work difficult 
and wonderful. He played to the accompaniment of the Paur Or 
chestra, and his coloring and thorough appreciation of the beauti 
ful parts came as a real pleasure. He is truly a pianist of no mean 
calibre, virile and powerful, and withal a thinking musician whose 
execution serves as a vehicle for the real depth of his conception 
He has a wonderful wrist and seemed to delight in rapid runs and 
trills. For an encore he played a Tschaikowsky number. In this 
he was not accompanied and gave a delightful rendition of the 
dainty music. His performance augurs well for his coming tour, 
and Pittsburgers will welcome him at his concért here this winter 
The Pittsburg Leader. 


A Russian boy pianist, Arthur Hochman, just returned from 
Europe, after a seven years’ course of severe study under Schar 
wenka and D’Albert, made his début before a Pittsburg Exposition 
audience last evening. Two reasons he had for this: First, he 
desired the benefit of Emil Paur’s fine orchestral accompaniment; 
and, secondly, he considered the judgment of Pittsburg music lovers 
an important factor in the early days of his public career. A splen 
did Wissner grand piano had been sent on from New York espe 
cially for his use, and a magnificent audience was in attendance to 
listen to his performance thereon, 

Modest and unassuming, Mr. Hochman, who is but twenty-one 
years of age, at once found favor with his listeners. His task was 
a performance of the Liszt E flat Concerto, and his reward was 
applause that was distinctly flattering. 

Hochman’s style is that of the refined musician who delights in 
grace and suavity. His color work in dainty passages is beautiful 
in the extreme, his wrist work in octave runs is marvelous, his 
scales are limpid and delicious, while his trills, especially those that 
fade into a whisper, and his spiccato effects are simply ravishing 
But while in technic he is more than splendid, his tonal sketches on 
the whole are drawn with rather timid hand, But he is young, and 
surely with the maturity of years and resultant strength and power 
there will come the bold sweep of the brush, applied with vigor, 
brilliancy and dash. 

For an encore Mr. Hochman played in most charming manner 
the dainty Tschaikowsky Berceuse. 

A final word must apply to the superb accompaniment to the con- 
certo as directed by Mr. Paur.—G. S., in Pittsburg Post 


One of the pretty features of the closing day was the final concert 
of Emil Paur’s Philharmonic Orchestra. In commemoration of the 
closing day the director gave one of the best programs in his reper 
tery, which was enjoyed by a great audience in the music hall 
Arthur Hochman, the Russian boy pianist, made a great hit at his 
first appearance before a critical audience during the day.—Pittsburg 


Press. 


A great pleasure was the piano solo played by Arthur Hochman, 
a highly gifted young Russian pianist. Hochman has studied with 
Scharwenka and Eugen d’Albert, two of the great masters, and in 
his playing reflected honor upon his teachers. He played the Con- 
certo by Liszt in E flat with brilliant bravura and finished technic. 
His reception was most cordial.—(Translation) Pittsburg Volksblatt 
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LEEDS, ENGLAND, 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


Leeps, October 11, 1901 


HEN Prof. Villiers Stanford was appointed conductor Ways justified in its judgments. Thus when Stanford in 


at Leeds, a post formerly held by Sir Arthur Sui 


livan, the English musical world expected something. We ‘sturdy Yorkshire singers exclaimed, “What is the ists. H 


all knew that what is called the Royal College clique woul 


be well represented. Parry (the English Bach) would be siah.’” 
there; Coleridge Taylor, at one time the pet pupil of the gtadually making our choral singing a by-word 
Royal College, and Stanford himself, would not be left out i 
of the programs. Of that we were certain. But we did 





Io 19 


Leeds has been the stage from the opening of the festival chorus is exceptionally fine in these works. I do not ex 
on Wednesday, October 9, to its close on Saturday, October pect much, for our vaunted choral singers of the prov- 
12. Not only has Stanford managed to set professional inces h of singing. They are full 
* musicians and composers by the ear, but he has, I hear, of energy and like to give full play to their lung power 

entirely lost the sympathy of the chorus. Now, a Leeds Of poetic intelligence there is nota trace,and under Stan- 


baton they have been more belligerent than ever 


ave quite a virtuoso i 





chorus is an opinionated body, and it is by no means al- ford’s 


few words will 


Of Stanford as orchestral conductor 
dominating his instrumental 
h 


sisted on rehearsing bits of “The Messiah,” many of the suffice. He has no idea 


knows his scores and is a fine musician 


( S 
1 adoing? We could teach him sommat about he Mes- way, but he seems to have no idea of what an orchestra 
In this they showed the pigheadedness which is and such a fine orchestra it was, too—can do. One in 

But stance will be enough—Schumann’s Symphony in D 

when they claim that they are the feature of.the festiva minor. From the first bar to the last the performance 


and should have been given more to do, they are in the was coarse and uneven, and you know what that means 


not foresee that even the choice of principals would be af right with Schumann’s scoring. Even the beautiful Romanz 
fected, because such a thing is dead against all festival Apart from all this I must emphatically state that was wooden ar iry. and the Scherzo clumsy in its ex 
principles. “The Messiah” at Leeds with any other quartet Stanford has not shown the powers of conductorship aggerated ruggedness. What could be done with the or 


than Madame Albani, Miss Ada Crossley, Ben Davies and Which would justify his appointment. He is pra 


Andrew Black (the oratorio quartet nowadays) was un 
thinkable. But this year at Leeds we have actually had a 


new soprano, Miss Agnes Nicholls (Royal College, of 


course). She is a clever young singer, with a pleasing, 
liquid quality of voice, but she has not had sufficient experi 
ence, and her intonation is often wobbly. Plunket Greene (of 
the Royal College clique) was also one of the principal 
during the festival, and John Coates, a tenor, who took the 
part of Claudio in Stanford’s ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ 
was rewarded for his services to Stanford & Co., Limited 
with a festival engagement. It is difficult to make Amet 
ican readers understand how this strikes regular Englis 
festival goers. Hitherto none but the most eminent singer 
have been engaged at our big festivals; and worthy people 
in the provinces who have a musical orgy once in thre 
years resent being fobbed off with a young singer who has 
yet his reputation to make 

gut the influence of Stanford & Co. does not end here 


\ pianist was wanted—Leonard Borwick was the man 


Leonard Borwick is a decent little artist who has a fixed 
idea that the modern piano ought to be either a harpsichord 


or a musical box, but if he had been a personal friend 
of Stanford, Parry, Fuller, Maitland & Co. (to give the 


firm its full title) he would not have been chosen for the 





Leeds Festival. Then dear old Joachim was given a lift 
Joachim has always been the idol of the set. Well, I dk 
1.1 


not quarrel with that idolatry, except that the mouthpiece 


of the firm in the press would have us believe that Joachin 


is still what he once was. But the cream of the joke is to 
come. Someone had the brilliant idea of representing mu 
sic of the nineteenth century at this festival, because it i 
the first in the twentieth century At first blush this has a 
stupidly disingenuous air. But look how the string pans 
out! Professor Stanford is not a fool He knows well 


enough that the musical 


world is beginning to kick against 
the ring made by his firm. So he set to work to includ 
} } | 


compositions by all the eminent British composers 


That seems ‘audable enoug But you must remember 
that the pride of Leeds is its chorus; it is, or was, almost 
entirely a choral festival. Now who are the British com 


posers whose works have been per ormed? Coleridge 


Taylor, represented by a new work, “The Blind Girl o 
Castel-Cuillé.” 
ford put down his “Last Post,” one of the best things he 
has done since “The Revenge Parry chose his “A Song 
of Darkness and Light,” and the other choral work by a 


Coleridge Taylor is Royal College. Stan 


native composer was “A Dirge for Two Veterans,” by 
Dr. Charles Wood, another dependent of Stanford & Co 
Limited. Edward Elgar, by far the most original and 
gifted of living British composers, was represented by an 
orchestral work; Sullivan by his “In Memoriam” overture 
alone; Mackenzie by his “Columbia” Prelude and Cowen 
by his comparatively trifling “Endymion” scena. Edward 
prel 


1 { lude of his 
‘Romeo and Juliet” suite. Consequently we must draw 


German was only allowed to conduct the 


the conclusion that Stanford & Co., Limited, are of opin 
ion that these composers cannot write choral music, and 


that only those of the R« yal College set can 
You may have some idea of the bitterness of which 








tically ar estra Ww shown to-night when Edward Elgar con 


amateur conductor. In the old days he directed the Bach ducted his “Enigma Variations,” the best piece of orchestral 
Choir until he killed it; now he has the Royal College Or- music by a native composer The novelties were few and 


chestra to practice on, and often quite excellent orchestral ne could have wi Coleridge Tay 





hed them even fewer 





performances are given at Kensington Gore; and of recent lor’s “The Blind Girl of Castél-Cuill i setting of Long 
years he has a couple of seasons or so as conductor of fellow’s poen bad imitation of his own successful 
the Leeds Philharmonic Society He has done better Ss ng ot Hiawatha.” The barbaric rhythm, coarse Royal 
than I had expected; but then I did not expect mucl College scoring, the snappy little themes popping in and 
In the old days we had to accuse him of dragging every yut like rabbits in their holes at sunset—all are there; but 
thing. He has turned over a new leaf and now is inclined there not the inventior Hiawatha.” It is deadly 
to rush along at an absurdly quick tempo. Parts of “The dull, turgid stuff written to continue a success. Mr. Cole 
Messiah” were metamorphosed into comic opera. The ridge Taylor is clever, but he has outwritten himself, and 
press partner of the firm, the critic of the Times, has dé had better pause r inspiration 

clared that these quick tempi have the authority of the After t is necessary have something to say ir 
Dublin traditic No learned Handelian to whom I hav mus Joachim’s “Marfa” scena mposed for his wife 
applied for information (as I am not a Handel enthus why did he allow it be done at Leeds), is not bad in 
ast) knows anything of that Dublin tradition. Nor could its Weberish style, and Frau Joachim must have edited 


| 


tic defend the additional organ tl 





s € mus s very eff tive the voice. as 


anyone but the Times cr 


ius. Dr. Charles Wood’s setting of 


cor 
Brema showed 


ne 
accompaniments played at Leeds together with the Mozart Miss 
accompaniments. The performance was Stanford & Co.’s Walt Whitman’s “A Dirge for Two Veterans” is imag- 


latest line in Handel, cut on the famous Royal Colleg« ative, tasteful music, simple in contour and quite an in 





pattern, for the Royal College, as I have shown, knows terpretation of the poem. But it lacks just the one essen 
all about choral music. The firm admitted many numbers tial thing—tun« I nnot quite understand why these 
and restored one, “Let All the Angels of God Worship things are writter The poem is impressive in itself, and 





Him,” w 





h is generally omitted. But the omissions in gains no new impressiveness from its musical setting 


again I must explain. Glazounov has 





cluded the famous ““And He Shall Purify!’ Then there Glazounov—ah 








was a bit of jugglery to suit someone in authority at Leeds written a symphony—his sixth—which has quite taken 
a sensible firm must adopt a policy of give and take. the fancy of the Royal College in its renaissance mood 
He Shall Feed His Flock” and “Come Unto Hir are r the bizarre Mr. Maitland thinks it one of the finest 
generally divided between the soprano and the contralto f modern symphonies. It is really Tschaikowsky and 
At Leeds both were given to a soprano, Miss Ethel water. So Glazour was asked for a chora! work, none 
Woods, who is of Yorkshire birth. So for once we had Royal College set have one ready, I suppose. The 
two sopranos in “The Messiah.” I do not know Miss Russian sent his “Memorial Cantata,” which was written 
\da Crossley’s views of this innovation, but I can imagit o celebrate the ntenary of Pushkin, the Russian poet 
it. The Times said Professor Stanford’s conducting was It is a very simple, naive, diatonic work with one or two 
“beautiful” and perfect in every way, but in “The Mes- nice little bits of orchestration. Quite a Sunday school 
siah” and right through the festival he has conducted hoir sort of thing—only the modern orchestra is re 
with a dry nonchaiance that has made it a week of torture quired. The novelties have certainly been disappointing 
to my ears I don't know what I have gained by my week at Leeds 
The Town Hall at Leeds is too small for the chorus The noise of the chorus—the sopranos are strong enoug! 
of 300 odd and the orchestra of 125. All the week we to raise the dead—and the blatant orchestral playing have 
have listened to a volume of sound almost paralyzing in unstrung my nerves. I have learned one thing from this 





ts intensity. Stanford does not believe in expression in and the Birmingham festivals—unless a new school of 


music; to be emotional would be to prove himself one of horus master arises choral singing in this country is 


doomed, except as a local form of art. The choristers are 





the common, vulgar herd. He is a university don at 

heart, and ought to have entered some less bohemian pro- musical enthusiasts—many of them mechanics. They will 
fession than music. The Verdi Requiem (the Royal Col- go to work at 6 a. m. and leave off at 6 p. m.; hurry off 
lege, once dead set on Brahms, now admit Verdi, whose to their festival choral rehearsals and wind up the evening 
boisterous energy probably acts as a tonic) was blatant by singing glees at a favorite tavern. There are hundreds 
beyond al] endurance The choir sang finely—you car glee societies in Leeds and Yorkshire generally and 
have no conception of what these Yorkshire singers are i ery beautiful are the performances. The chairman of the 
you have not heard them—but without any ebb and flow vening is ofter irly blacksmith with a Yorkshire dia 
or elasticity expression. The same fault was to be W h is quite unintelligible, and one I heard has a 
found with the finale of Act I. of “Parsifal.” The or e wl made t glasses on the table ring 

chestra was terribly coarse and blurred, and the choruses here is plenty of musical talent and enthusiasm hers 

of knights were beefy ‘he only tolerable feature of the but the art of chor singing stands where it did fifty 
performance was Mr. Bispham’s singing of Amfortas’ years ago. These Leeds singers are all virtuosi and hav« 
agony To-morrow I am to hear Bach’s “Sleepers, no idea of modern poetry expression They could be 
Wake!” and Beethoven’s Mass in D. I would have shaken taught and must be taught if choral composition is to 
the dust of Leeds off my feet had I not heard that the remain a vital art of to-day Epwarp A. BAUGHAN 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA. 
Published Every Saturday During the Year. 
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T looks as if Howard Ticknor is to become the 
critic of music of the Boston Herald—a post 
that has been vacant since the death of Ben Woolf. 


HERE is no connection whatsoever between a 
paper in London called the London Musical 
Courier and THE MusicaL Courier of New York, 
though certain persons have been endeavoring to 
confuse the interests of the latter and the one pub- 
lished but not read in London. 


N OW that the musical season is about to open let 

managers and artists remember the value of 
time as it is regulated by the clocks of the universe. 
Concerts advertised to begin at 8:15 should begin 
at that hour and not at 8:40, as is so frequently the 
case. Those who give afternoon recitals are often 
great offenders in disregarding the matter of be- 
ginning on time. It should be remembered that 
public concerts and recitals are not amateur affairs 
or social functions. 


M R. MARC A. BLUMENBERG and Mr. Otto 
Floersheim arrived here from Europe on 
Sunday, Mr. Floersheim coming on a visit after an 
absence of nine years, during which he has become 
a permanent resident of Berlin as representative of 
THE MusicaL Courter. Mr. Floersheim’s friends 
will be glad to welcome him during his stay 
here, the length of which has not yet been decided. 
Mr. Blumenberg has been visiting the leading 
musical centres of Europe, with the exception of 
those cities to which Mr. Huneker has been paying 
attention; the latter will be here end of next week. 
All the offices of THe MusicaL Courter in 
Europe have again been visited by Mr. Blumen- 
berg, and important arrangements made for an in- 
creased circulation of the paper on the other side 
of the Atlantic. It can now be seen and purchased 
at all leading news stands, agencies and kiosks in 
Central and Western Europe. It is the only musi- 
cal paper in the world in general circulation and to 
be found on news stands. 


HE London Times publishes every morning a 
reprint of its items published exactly on the 
same day one hundred years ago. On October 7, 
1901, it published the following from its issue of 
October 7, 1801: 

Theatricals—In the year 1728, Miss Fenton, one of 
the most admired singers of her time, and afterwards 
Duchess of Bolton, thought herself greatly flattered by 
Rich, the manager, who gave her a salary of thirty shil- 
lings a week, amounting to about forty-five pounds for the 
season! 

In the year 1801, a singer is thought worthy of an arbi- 
tration between two rival managers, contending who shall 
have her at the rate of four thousand pounds the season, 
and a clear benefit! 

It is Mrs. Crawford, the representative of her late hus 
band, Mr. Barry, that has put in a claim upon the Dublin 
[heatre, which has prevented Mr. Holman’s bargain. 

In the year 1901 a New York opera manager 
pays one of his singers £20,000, or $100,000, for an 
\merican season. In the year 2001, if geometrical 
ratios of progression continue, there will be no 
money left to purchase tickets to hear singers. 


NE of the things that turn up regularly in the 
“silly season” is Who wrote the “Marseil- 
laise”? Karl Blind started this*year in the Eng- 
lish review the Nineteenth Century, and _ since 
then German patriots and French chauvinists are at 
war once more, and finally a lady, who is neither 
one nor the other, has discussed the question. She 
tries to reconcile the two theories of the Germans 
who refuse to acknowledge Rouget de Lisle as the 
author. One of these theories is that the melody is 
that of a Credo in a Mass in G major, composed by a 
certain Holzmann at Meersburg on the Bodensee, 
who in 1776 was capellmeister for the Palatine 


Elector. This theory was supported by the French 
critic, Castel Blazé. Then comes the second theory 
that a certain J. B. L. Grison wrote the tune for 
some words out of Racine’s “Esther.” But when 
did he write his “Stances de la Calomnie’? More- 
over, Grison in all his other works stole whatever 
he could find, and as he did not die till 1815 may 
well have stolen the air of the “Marseillaise.” Now 
comes the biographer of Musset, Arvede Barine, 
and she suggests that the plagiarist Grison took the 
air from the apocryphal mass of the unknown 
Holzmann, and that Rouget de Lisle stole it from 
Grison. The trouble about all this theorizing is 
that Rouget wrote the words of the ‘Marseillaise” 
beyond all dispute, and that the music suits the 
words to perfection, while it is inconceivable as 
church music. Dr. Hermann Abert, who has been 
throws over the 


” 


writing about “national hymns, 
Grison theory and the Holzmann theory, and 
comes, for no conceivable reason except that all 
good things must come from professionals, to the 
conclusion that Rouget, an officer of engineers, 
who was a dilettante musician as well as a dilettante 
poet, must have stolen the tune from somebody. 

What a pity it is for a non-professional to write 
anything popular! What a pity it is for anybody to 
write one good thing and no more! 


A PERFECT newspaper has never yet been pub- 

lished, as the maxim of newspaper men goés; 
that is to say, a paper which must be hurried, 
“rushed” off the press, in order to appear on time, 
and still embody the latest news, must necessarily 
be imperfect, typographically speaking. This is no 
excuse or apology for the many rank errors that 
have recently appeared in THE Musicat Courier; 
it is merely an explanation, for it may reasonably 
be understood that the apology exists anterior to 
the errors themselves. We make this explanation 
not because of former blunders, but because of late 
the number of elisions, misspellings and _ typo- 
graphical misrepresentations have been too palpable 
for further silence, as witness the case of the recent 
letter sent to this paper by Henry Pierson, the man- 
ager of-the Berlin Royal Opera, and which on ap- 
pearance in these columns made of him a Henry 
Fiessor. When such an error occurs it is about 
time to suspend publication for a while in order to 
take a long and reflecting breath. 

The Berlin criticisms of a young artist were re- 
produced a month ago in this paper, and in the in 
troductory remarks it was stated that they were 
literal translations. That is, such was the original 
intention, when, lo and behold, we said that they 
were “liberal” translations. We have not vet heard 
from the artist on this little errof. 

Mr. Huneker’s Bayreuth articles were full of ty 
pographical transgressions, and he writes from 
Paris that he can never again return to Bayreuth to 
face the musical authorities, in view of such fearful 
and fearless tergiversations as are made to appear. 
This will be a severe blow to Mr. Huneker, but he 
must try to recover from it before the ‘Parsifal” 
rights become invalidated. 

There seems no way out of this difficulty. Years 
ago the San Francisco Argonaut made an honest 
confession to its readers regarding the then limited 
number of subscribers it had, referring to the lit- 
erary and journalistic value of the paper and con- 
cluding that it probably did not understand its con- 
stituency. We can make no complaints on that 
score, but we are justified in assuming that our nu- 
merous readers are among the most intelligent peo- 
ple on earth, being musically intelligent, which nec- 
essarily embraces universal intelligence, and we 
cannot meekly pass by these errors without con- 
fessing our own discomfiture. We feel better now. 
but it would not surprise us to find blunders even 
in this reference to the subject, for a typographic- 
ally perfect newspaper cannot be produced, and this 
is a newspaper. 
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E VERY thoughtful reader of musical literature ary expressions, at almost every turn, seem aimed spite of the danger he would run of being arrested 
must be impressed with both the quality and at the ambitious composer and performer and as 


quantity of Schumann’s contributions. 


Epigram- for music students, they were eternally in his mind. 


matic, eloquent and always sincerely honest were Who does not appreciate the force of this opinion? 


his musical reviews, and as for his words of advice 


SCHUMANN 
AS A 
MUSIC CRITIC, 


pleasure to pen an essay on a text by Robert Schu 


mann. Future generations will recognize the powe: 


‘To master an art requires a lifetime, and early 
to young composers, per- training is not neglected with impunity.” 

formers and students, they Not one of the modern essayists who have writ 
have passed into proverbs, to ten a chapter on Schumann neglect to relate the 
the joy of some writers of the story of Schumann’s visit to Schubert’s brother in 
day, who sometimes find it a Yjenna, and how Schumann was instrumental in 
having the manuscripts left by the modest Franz 
Schubert published and performed As a com- 


and inspiration which forced Schumann to write and poser Schumann has grown greatly since his tragic 


speak as he did. 


hose select and exclusive intel 


death. If some of the fools are yet alive who de 


lectual circles where the members prate about the clared Schumann a second-rate composer they must 


ignorance, or rather 
musicians will find in Schumann enough philosoph 
ical and literary thoughts to endow a legion of fifth 
rate authors, painters and scientists. 


self-centred narrowness, Of know by this time how blindly and stupidly they 
studied his compositions. As a literary man and 
music critic the lustre of Schumann’s fame is grow 


Schumann jng, and those who love him as a composer reve! 


dissected the great composers before his own day ence him also for his rare literary gifts and sterling 


as no other musician 


has ever been able to do. honesty. Schumann's criticisms were never weak 


From Schumann we may truly learn how divinely ened by dogmatic and egotistical trimmings, and 


gifted were such men as Bach, beethoven and never, never did he create the impression that the 


Schubert 


delssohn, Schumann went in raptures over some of or the performer. 
the works of the Hamburg-Berlin composer, thus 
administering a needed rebuke to the faint hearts in the writing 


Indeed, while the pigmies belittle Men 


critic was a greater personage than the composer 


\s a critic Schumann was first 


#f all sympathetic, then analytical and then patient 


rhe freshness of his style shows 


he . . 
who love Mendelssohn, but are afraid to admit it him to bea man who regarded the work of a critic 


for fear of being considered puerile in their musical asa sacred duty 


inclinations. 


Could anything be finer than this Schumann esti 


mate of Bach: 


“The unsurpassable Bach knew a million times 
more than all the rest of us put together.” 
Another Schumann tribute to the father of Ger- 


man music reads: 


“In my opinion Bach is incomparably incom 


mensurable.” 


a duty that should not be entered 
into unless the man was in the proper mood for the 
task of writing an intelligent and unbiased opinion 

Young composers who feel that they did not re 
ceive just treatment from the critics will find food 
for thought and solace in their disappointment by 
reading over this advice from Schumann: 

“Never judge a composition on a first hearing, 
for what pleases extremely at first is not always the 


best. The works of great-masters require study.” 


And here is a third tribute that is wonderfully 


true: 


“We are never at an end with Bach; he seems to 


grow more profound the oftener he is heard. HE letter addressed by Richard Wagner to 


That a critic and analyzer of Schumann’s great- 


Adolf Stahr, lately published in THE Musica 


+e »] > 7 2 ae re + ** 
ness should write eloquently of Beethoven is not (~,, RIER, has naturally given rise to many com 


strange. In this classic language the great German  jyents 


romanticist writes of the Bonn master: 


“Beethoven! How 


name.” 


Bach, Mozart and Beethoven are included in this 


much lies in that word! In 
the deep tones of the syllables there seems to sound WAGNER AND 


a presentiment of immortality I even think no “_LOHENGRIN” 
other written characters but these would suit his AGAIN. 


In this letter to his friend Wagner states 


that he had “written a couple of lines to Liszt that 


if it amused him he might put 
‘Lohengrin’ in rehearsal at 
Weimar,” and adds that when 
it had been performed at Wei 
mar “it vexed me that ‘Lo 


hengrin’ had ever been produced rhis letter is 


gem of a paragraph: dated May 31, 1851, when he was living near Zu 
, : . rich. 
“Where there is genius, it does not much matter “~ 
5 ‘ 1 - - ee PF 4 . . _ | — 
in what manner it appears—whether in the depth, In Vol. L., pp. 54 and 55, of the correspondence 


as in Bach, or in the height, as in Mozart, or 


between Liszt and Wagner, there is a letter dated 
3ee- Paris, April 21, 1850, about a twelvemonth earlier, 


whether alike in depth and in height, as in Bee- 


thoven.” 


The literary student will find in such expressions 
the symmetry and proportion which make prose 


poetry. 


the translators. These diligent workers must have 
faithfully studied the best style in both the Ger- 
man and English, for the Schumann quotations, 
which abound in the musical literature of England 
and the United States, show rare skill in the writ- 
ing over from the one language into the other. 

That Schumann considered men in the other arts 


as much in need of advice as musicians was clear 


when he wrote: 


“A cultivated musician may study Raphael’s 
Madonnas with as much profit as a painter may 
study Mozart symphonies.” . 


A word, by the way, should be said for 


marked by a very different tone, and it is far from 
being a “couple of lines” written “gutmiithig,” but a 
heartrending cry of entreaty: “Dear friend, I have 
just read a bit of my score of ‘Lohengrin.’ I almost 
never read my work, but now an immense longing 
flames up in me to see it performed. I now lay my 
entreaty to your heart. Produce my ‘Lohengrin’! 
You are the only one to whom I would address this 
entreaty. I trust to nobody but to you the creation, 
of this opera, and I hand it over to you with the 
fullest, most joyful confidence. Produce it where 
you like, even if it is only in Weimar! I am sure 
you wiil employ all possible and necessary means 
for that end, and nobody will deny you anything 
Produce my ‘Lohengrin,’ and let his coming into 
life be your work!” Here is no talk that “wenn es 
eben Spass mache” Liszt might produce it at Wei 


and finding himself in jail as a political ‘‘suspect,” 
and Liszt had some trouble in dissuading him from 
this rash enterprise. Wagner, although unable to bs 
present, took the utmost interest in the studying of 
“Lohengrin,” the smallest details did not escape 
him, he gave hints as to the tempi, as to little 
changes; in fact he took much care about the per 


formance. When it had taken place Wagner could 


not find words adequate enough t xpress h 
overpowering gratitude. See the dedication which 
he inscribed to Liszt on the score of “Lohengrin”! 

rhe difference between the two letters is stril 

y, and may most easily be explained by the fact 
that men whi ive made a success olten forget o1 
belittle the means by which they gained it. Some 
people may call this ingratitud but George 
Munzer defends Wagner from this charge, at all 
vents in this case, by attributing the change of ton 
to the emotional condition which he was in whe 
the letter to Stahr was written. He had just com 
pleted “Siegfried,” and was in the first glow of 
creative rapture; he wrote on the day, perhaps the 


he last lines, and 





every hour, when he had penned 
felt that he had far surpassed all his previous work 
[n such a moment of enthusiasm the artist tempera 
ment might easily express itself, especially in a 
private hurried letter, in the terms that Wagner 
used 


Che remarkable thing in the letter, however, is 





his description of “Lohengrin” as a “cast off 
skin,” the sight of which was “painful.” At that 
time he was 2 yy back fron Diegiri 1” to the 
Holy Grail, and the Christian notions w h he 
tried to read into “Lohengrin” seemed feeble by 

ymparison with “Parsifal.” In fact, an old fairy 
tale, into which Christian notions are foisted, neces 
s y seemer reevdit the cK cle a parody 
on the Christian history Che story of ‘Lohengrin’ 
is, we know, a mere variant of the Cupid and 
Psyche story in Apuleius, of Melusina and Ray 
mond in the French romance, of countless other 


tales having the same motif in all parts of the world, 


the latest being the “Rautendelein” of Gerhard 
Hauptmann, and to talk of Lohengrin being the 
impersonation of Iaith is mere nonsens¢ Wagner 
himself gives another interpretation of the legend 
\ccording to this Lohengrin is bringing to man 
kind the blessings of art, and in place of under 
standing and love finds only doubt [his seems 
perilously like saying that Lohengrin is an unsuc 
cessful Wagner, whom the world will not take at 
his own valuation. Poor Elsa deserves our sym 
pathy. She was a sensible young woman, and was 
well rid of a husband who would not tell her where 


came from, so little faith in her had he 


at Meiningen, Germany, which 


at one time under the direction of Hans 
von Bulow, and whose present director is fritz 


Steinbach, will give 80 performances this coming 
season, including those at home he tours wil 


cover Berlin, with 6 


MEININGEN Frankfurt, 4; Eisenach, 6; Ex 
ORCHESTRA.  Iurt, 5; Gotha, 4; Hildburghau 
sen, 3; Gottingen, 2; Halle, 2 
Cassel, 2; Switzerland cities a number, and cities in 
\ustria are also included in the I \ numbse 
of concerts will also be given in the ourse” of tl 


New Symphony Concerts at the Opéra Comiqu 
Paris 


When we reflect on the 120 Nikisch orchestral 


concerts, the concerts of Colonne and his orchestra 


“In the art of sculpture even a torso is enough to mar, not a hint that the composer thought his work on tour, the Kaim traveling orchestral concert 
h 


reveal the master, while in music coherence and a mere trifle, but on the contrary an urgent, pathetic and then the permanent ori 
completeness are indispensable in every individual cry for aid. So much was Wagner’s heart and soul 
composition, however small.” 

To the painstaking 


graphs will read like a sermon 


set on having the piece performed and seeing the ; 


] 


estral events in the 
leading German cities we can well understand hoy 


und why Germany is so thoroughly musical, an 


the above two para- first performance that he had resolved to visit Wei- why its musical knowledge is so temperate, so we 


Schumann’s liter- mar incognito to see the first representation, in | 





valanced, so artistic and so progressive 
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London Season. 


Lonpon, October 10, Igol. 

LL indications point to a season here which will 
introduce new musical forces and bring be- 

fore the public personalities hitherto unknown, and 
it is about time, too, to give young blood an op- 
portunity for circulation. Without disparaging any- 
one, and with a due respect for all that has been 
done by certain singers still before the public (which 
has rewarded these artists munificently), I think it 
about time for some of them to be retired. Madame 

Patti has acquired millions through her exquisite 
art, but there is no reason why she should sing 
when nature has stepped in to stop the vocal ap- 
paratus, and it does seem entirely out of the modern 
spirit to listen to “Home, Sweet Home,” and “Com- 
in’ Through the Rye” instead of hearing Brahms, 
Franz, Schumann and Schubert. The concert stage 
on which Madame Patti continues to appear is the 
forum for these songs and for the beautiful, rarely 
sung Italian arias, the songs of Cimarosa, Merca- 
dante, Pergolese and their modern followers. So 
long as Madame Patti does insist upon singing, 
why, then, does she not give out to the world the 
hidden beauties of the classical and romantic song; 
why does she insist upon singing that which the 
musical intelligence rejects except for the very pur- 
poses for which it is created? Patti and Albani 
should now make way for young singers, for young 
women with a vocal apparatus who must secure 
opportunities to be heard before their organs also 
lose their vitality. Patti and Albani are now sing- 
ing here in England, and this letter is dated 1901. 
The one has been before the public 45 years; the 
other 38 years. In the interim many good singers 
have become disconsolate, and rightly so, because 
Patti and Albani were both extraordinarily excel- 
lent singers; but how many years during the twen- 
tieth century are they to continue their vain efforts 
to sing with broken voices, and thus withhold from 
young singers the chances they are entitled to? 

The same argument applies to Lili Lehmann, who 
is to visit the United States again, after having 
demonstrated several years ago that her vocal 
cords are wasted. And why not? An artist like 
Lehmann, after such herculean work as she has 
been doing, is not expected to sing. Howling, 
screaming and bellowing—the forces that must be 
applied to accomplish work after the vocal cords 
have been worn—is not singing. The matron on 
the concert stage should give way to the young 
woman, if not the maiden. 

= = 
ROBINSON ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Che Concert Direction Ethel L. Robinson gives 
out important announcements for this season. I 
propose to classify them, to show what is done by a 
few London managers only, and this will be fol- 
lowed up by the announcements later on of others: 

Soldat Ladies’ Quartet, Vienna—Marie Soldat, 
first violin; Elsa von Plank, second violin; Bauer- 
Lechner, viola, and Lucy Campbell, ’cello—will 
give four concerts at St. James’ Hall, October 31, 
November 11, 14 and 26, and Leonard Borwick 
will be one of the soloists. 

At Bechstein Hail the chamber concerts of the 
Wessely Quartet are booked for October 30 and 
November 25. Hans Wessely is first violin. 

Miss Marie Busch and Miss Marie Motto give a 
vocal and violin recital at Bechstein Hall Novem- 
ber i. 

Miss Margaret Vereker and the Saltaire Prize 
Choir (I have not the first idea what a Prize Choir 
is) give a concert on November 2. (Maybe a Prize 
Choir gives prizes.) 

The Wietrowitz Quartet gives a chamber concert 


on November 4. Fraulein Wietrowitz is the first 


violin, Miss Margaret Wild is at the piano and J. 
Campbell McInness will do some songs. 

On Monday, November 4, Mlle. Ella Spravka 
gives a piano recital and Plunket Greene is engaged 
to sing. 

Fraulein Wietrowitz, on November 7, will recite 
on the violin, and Montague Fordham, whose name 
is euphonious, will sing along. 

Then on November 28 Lilian Hovey will give a 
recital vocal, and Miss Ethel Barns, who is a vio- 
linist, will play on the violin. . This same Miss Barns 
and Charles Phillips will give four chamber music 
concerts, and Lily Henkel will be the pianist at one 
of them, while at others Miss Isabel Hirschfeld, 
pianist, and Miss Constance Vipan, ’cellist, will ap- 
pear. All these events are to take place at Bech- 
stein Hall. 

Sterling MacKinlay, assisted by Mme. Antoinette 
Sterling, with recitations by Mrs. Kendal, will ap- 
pear at St. James’ Hall. 

Olive Rae and Sydney Poyser give a concert De- 
cember 2 at Bechstein Hall, and on December 3, at 
Ada Wright’s Piano Recital, Maud Powell, the vio- 
linist, will be heard. Miss Marjorie Lutyens also 
gives a piano recital at Bechstein Hall on Decem- 
ber 5. 

The Joachim Quartet concerts at St. James’ Hall 
are dated April 26, 28; May 2, 5, 8, 12 and 15. 

These are just a part of the many concerts and 
performances to be given by the Concert-Direction 
Ethel L. Robinson, or under its management. 

THE PROMENADES. 

| give herewith the complete programs of the 
Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall, Robert New 
man manager, for a period of eleven dates: 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 9 


een 1 GS GE aks ctsanesecancsesiasevctteds ... Mozart 
Covertese, FIGs... cnccccvesccsscccccvccvccvenescovesccscsscesoses Mozart 
Concerto in A minor (for four pianos and orchestra)......J. S. Bach 
iwo Bourrées, from the Water Music................++ oeeeeee Handel 


Unfinished Symphony.......... .Schubert 


Gand. Damiaishe, GeGGete.<oscccccinsesccssedecsesnes ..... Sullivan 

Festival Procession....... . .. Bonvin 
Mme. Kirkby Lunn and Smallwood Metcalfe. 

fhe Misses Cerasoli, Percy Pitt and Henry J. Wood. 


Concerto for four pianos, conducted by Arthur W. Payne 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1. 


ne Ce <5 1. co cseeeeesetrenteokssweeueves . Tschaikowsky 


Overture, Williams Tell. ....ccccccccccccccccsvcccsessee .... Rossini 
ew Sule DOGG, GR. GBs ccscccdcovescovescstscrinas ..- Josef Bloch 
(First performance in England.) 

NBs 06 ee Fees en ccccnpes socsctevssavcopeccsvacosevenss Wagner 
Introduction and Rondo Caprice, for violin and orchestra..Saint-Saéns 
Overtese, 188. .cccccsccccccccecvcccevecsececsces ave poeseus Tschaikowsky 
Mempnsies Tests, Demilicccescscsccsvcsvccesscsonse ...» Berlioz 
Grand Fantaisie, H. M. S. Pinafore.........cccccceses ... Sullivan 
Shavemle Themed, We. g.6cccvscccccscessescccessccscesessseces .. Dvorak 


Miss Florence Schmidt, Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, 
Mme. Von Stosch, solo violin. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11. 
Soi iis: Bb TD, 6 o06ccc vases sthackidneeeadcacadcas Beethoven 
Symphony No. 7, in A............ jpospdimticwhd teticeiebadl Beethoven 
Piano Concerto, No. 3, in C minor.. 
Allegretto (Gratulations Minuet)...... 
Ce REG, NER 6 a5 or setnctsiesesovesesinpvasseses Wagner 
a Sed bc ds inc tdtdptcaviseasvecgeieateckeses Meyerbeer 
Miss Jessie Goldsack, Joseph O’ Mara. 
Mark Hambourg, solo piano. 


cosas Careeseneness Jeethoven 
peadeasenee Beethoven 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12. 


Dalen Ties ty DOr Ge Bcnavscktascees thevicidcccecksvnesssessavecd Grieg 
Symphonic Poem, La Jeunesse d’Hercule.................. Saint-Saéns 
CEE Sepnccnsxsunscaeeedatesn suber cceuddeenstthletclegeierenl Gounod 
Duets: bb Fiat Tix, DAM didn cemevivececetescocciseneses Wagner 
Symphonic Poem, Es waren zwei Koénigskinder............... Volbach 
(First performance in England.) 
Danse Bohémienne, La Jolie Fille de Perth..................... Bizet 
Pee TR iiie ches witindintdge denigrate cbetedadhesss ... Koenig 
Grand Fantaisie, Reminiscences of England.......... .....Godfrey 
ORE Te Shc cee ntesn eins abv ddbctnetepaigeccesseses . Massenet 


Mmes. Jennie Norelli and Kirkby Lunn and Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. 
Arthur W. Payne, solo violin; Arthur Smith, solo post-horn. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 14. 


Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla (Das Rheingold)......... Wagner 
Wotan’s Abschied and Feuerzauber (Die Walkiire)........... Wagner 
Trauermarsch (G6tterd4ammerung).............. subocs 40 bperpiteo ae 
CRI. Be tiacucvstetersdecitheamnnrwiededueteink<+csctuill Wagner 
Wanderer and Erda Scene from Act III., Siegfried.......... Wagner 
Closing Scene (Gétterdammerung)..................eeeceeeeees Wagner 
Grand Fantaisie, Emerald Isle........................Sullivan-German 
SG SEED. GUN cui oie aacuie ustkcmedeenesydseBdewidevecakinaet Prout 


Madame .Sobrino, Mme. Kirkby Lunn and Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1s. 


Suite im D, for OFChestss.... 00.000 scccocvcccscccees ..+-Bach 
Concerto No. 1, in C, for two pianos.......... ‘ ..-- Bach 
Grand Concerto in F, for strings .. Handel 
Ceerture, CecWeleWel.o.cccsccccccsess ; ; Handel 
Serenade No. 10 (Kéchel, No. 361).............. ‘ ; ....Mozart 


For two oboes, two clarinets, two bassethorns, four horns, two 
bassoons and contra-bassoon. 

Sonata for organ and orchestra.......... ; “4 Mozart 
Symphony in C, Jupiter..... caddies’ ; = Mozart 
Grand Fantaisie, Gondoliers............. Sullivan 
CUPOMMIIS TEN nvcc és sensvcccccicetics ‘ . . Meyerbeer 

Miss Florence Schmidt and John Coates. 
Signorine Cerasoli, duets on two pianos; Percy Pitt, grand organ 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16 
Ballet Suite, No. 1... 
Symphony No. 6......... 


Gluck- Mott! 
Glazounoti 


Piano Concerto in C minor..... Saint-Saéns 


Overture, The Flying Dutchman Wagner 
Grand Fantaisie, Tannhause: Wagner 
Marche Hongroise Berlioz 


Mrs. Henry J. Wood and Mr, Ffrangcon-Davies 
Mark Hambourg, solo piano 


FHURSDAY, OCTOBER 1 
New Ballet, Les Saisons (Part I.) ‘ Glazounoft 
(First performance in England.) 
Largo in G Handel 
Ischaikowsky 


Saint-Saéns 


(verture, 1812 
Danse Macabre 


Festival Overture, op. 54 August Klughardt 
Hfungarian March, Faust Berlioz 
Grand Fantaisie, Lohengrin.. Wagner 
Slavonic Dance, No. 3 Dvorak 


Mme. Jennie Norelli and Denham Price 


Mile. Inez Jolivet, solo violin 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18 
Twelve German Dances Beethoven 
Symphony No. 8, in F...... Beethoven 


March in B flat, for wood wind Beethoven 


Rondino in E flat, for wood wind Beethoven 
Piano Concerto in A minor Schumann 
[welve Contre Tanze. Beethoven 
Grand Fantaisie, Carmen Bizet 
Marche Romaine ‘ Gounod 
Mme. Kirkby Lunn and Chauncey 4 
Mark Hambourg, solo piar 
SATURDAY, OCIOBER 19 
New Ballet, Les Saisons (Part II.) Glazounott 
(First performance in England.) 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 4 Liszt 
lwo Songs Without Words Mendelssol 
Adagio for strings, brass and organ, Sursum Cord Elgar 
Vrelude to Act IILI., Lohengrin Wagner 
Benedictus Mackenzi« 
Suite, Nell Gwyn of Old Drury Raymond Roze 
(First concert performance 
Overture, The Flying Dutchman Wagner 
Grand Fantaisie, Faust ‘ Gounod 


Wedding March ; Mendelssohn 
Mme. Lilian Eldée, Samuel Masters, W. A. Peterkin 


Mme. Beatrice Langley, solo violin; E. | James » bassoon 


Why do I give these programs in extenso? Be- 
cause they illustrate the art of combining classical 
and popular works by a careful method that gives 
such preponderance to the classical, educational 
features of the scheme as to make them worthy of 
repetition elsewhere. It is a most difficult task for 
a conductor to accomplish, such an equilibrium for 
a limited number of concerts, but Mr. Wood de- 
serves unusual commendation for balancing about 
60 to 80 such programs following night upon night 


MarRK HAMBOURG. 


It will be observed that Mark Hambourg figures 
prominently in these concerts. The demand for his 
playing has grown so rapidly in London, as evi- 
denced by crowded houses, that he can appear at 
will and attract a paying audience. On Tuesday 
he played the Rubinstein D minor Concerto and 
swept the audience off its feet—for they stand in 
the pit at Queen’s Hall—and his recital on Satur- 
day, October 19, is sold out. This is his program 
on that afternoon: 


Faschingsschwank ..... Schumann 


Sonata Appassionata, op. 57 nil Beethoven 
Nocturne, E major... ; oe Chopin 
Polonaise, B flat major....... * ...«Chopin 
Two Studies........ wadieden Chopin 
Scherzo, C sharp minor ‘ Chopin 


Variations on a Theme of Paganini. Hambourg 
Mélodie ...... ‘ Gluck-Sgambati 
Rubinstein 


Mendelssohn-Lisz1 


Barcarolle, G mares 

Wedding March.... 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 
The scheme at Crystal Palace became somnolent, 
and Mr. Robert Newman had to be called in to 
awaken it, the 46th series, as the present is enu- 
merated, being now under his management. Six 
Saturday afternoon concerts are announced. Mr. 
Henry J. Wood and his orchestra form the instru- 
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mental nucleus, with the following soloists, who will high salary system? If we would abandon the sys- 


be heard during the series: 
Madam Alice Estey 
| Miss Florence Schmidt 
: Mrs. Henry J. Wood 
Vocalists. ........++++++ 4 Mme. Marian McKenzie 
| James Leyland 
Watkin Mills 
Mark Hambourg 


Piano ) Signor F. Busoni 
( Mme. Janotha 
\ Mn Von Stosch. 
Violin 4 Nadia Sylva (beautiful name) 


( Eugen Ysaye 

‘Cello. : ; ‘a Hugo Becker 
Organist Percy Pitt 

Signor Busoni will give a Piano Recital Novem- 
ber 9, and on the 16th of November Busoni, Ysaye 
and Becker appear as soloists. The Crystal Palace 
Concerts draw entirely distinct audiences, geo- 
graphically speaking, from those at Queen’s Hall 
The area of London and its population—some seven 
millions, including the suburbs—justify many con 
certs no other city could give, and by concerts I do 
not mean débutant concerts, which are given by 
the débutant who pays for them; I mean concerts 
where admission is paid—just as we give them in 
America. 

OTHER EVENTS 

Mr. Newman has additional concerts and mu 
sical affairs under his regimen than those already 
mentioned and the Promenades referred to pre 
viously. For instance 


November 22.—Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,’ 
Queen's Hall 

December 12—Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Queen’s 
Hall 

November 7—Ysaye-bBusoni Recital, Queen’s Hall 

November 29—Scotch concert, Queen’s Hall. 

December 25—Christmas concert, Queen’s Hall 

January 1—New Year's concert, Queen's Hall 


Five concerts—November 16, 23, 30; December 7, 


14, Royal Albert Hall. 
November 2y, 


Busoni Recitals December 10, 
Queen's Hall. 
Lemare Organ Recitals—November 13, 20, 28; De 

cember 4, 11, Queen’s Hall. 

Etc., etc., etc. 

Now, THEN. 

In addition to all these musical events come many 
concerts at St. James’ Hall, at Steinway Hall, at 
Salle Erard and many, not mentioned above, at 
Bechstein Hall, and now, then, I ask, Why is it that 
such a tremendous activity exists in the London 
concert field and why can and why do singers and 
instrumentalists find such a market? It is simply 
an economic question; that’s all. Place into Lon 
don an opera season under fashionable dominion 
running 16 to 18 consecutive weeks and these nu- 
merous concerts will at once dwindle to less than 
one-half. Each and every community has a cer- 
tain and a limited amount of money at command 
for music, and if that is paid out for an opera sea- 
son the concert season must become the sufferer, 
and vice versa. In New York such concert activity 
is impossible, because at the very start $1,500,000 is 
spent on opera and the opera artists during the 
season; the short spring season in London is an 
insignificant financial affair in comparison; but 
place our New York opera season into London and 
have the opera artists occupied in addition with con 
cert work and it will end the activity of the London 
concert stage. 

With the Grand Opéra and the Opéra Comique 
in Paris open during the greater part of the year, 
concerts are completely effaced as compared with 
London. 

In Berlin the great majority of concert-givers pay 
to be heard. In Paris they usually sing or play at 
concerts without receiving a fee, and if a fee is paid 
it is absurdly small. 

Is it now seen that this paper has not only been 


right but also just in its opposition to the foreign 


tem we would kindle a musical life in this commu 
nity which would place us in the very first rank of 
musical cities in the world, and artists and débutants 
would then seek New York first for indorsement, 





and not come to New York—a la Patti, Lehmann 


and others—when they have become passé. The 
foreign opera scheme is the one impediment that 
prevents the logical progress of musical art in 
\merica, and every American musician—native 
born and resident both—is personally interested in 
emancipating the country from the vicious influ- 
ence of this foreign growth, which constantly and 
consistently destroys the inner musical conscious 
ness of the people. 
Mr. MAYER 

It cannot be denied that compliments paid di- 
rectly to the editors of this paper on the strength 
of the universal influence and distribution and ex 
cellence of the publication are, as a matter of 
course, pleasant to listen to; but they are as the 
zephyr to the tornado when compared with the in- 
direct compliments lavished upon us, particularly 
when we are not expected to hear of them. I can- 
not leave Europe without referring to this, because 
of the many reports brought to me by artists, pub- 
lishers, managers and journalists to whom Daniel 
Mayer, of the London Erard house, has spoken in 
the most flattering terms regarding THE MUusIcAl 
COURIER. I am quite sure that Mr. Mayer never 
for a moment believed, when he said what he has 
said, that it would ever reach my ears, and yet in 
nearly every case the lady or the gentleman would 
manage to hunt me up and tell me how effusive Mr 
Mayer was in his indorsement and in his praise of 
CHE MusicaL Courier. 

his gives me the opportunity therefore to return 
the compliment (of course, without Mr. Mayer's 
previous knowledge), and to say that, judging from 
what | have heard recently in London, he may soon 
stand for Parliament, with excellent chances for 
election, for at Bexhill, where his residence is, he 
is among the local officials already. Soon after Mr 
Mayer's conversion from Judaism he became a dea- 
con, and can be seen now on Sundays passing the 
hat, but it is not this which has caused his fellow 
citizens to ask him to become an M. P. I hear that 
there are many Jews among M. P.’s, and at one 
time as high as 26 members of Parliament were 
chosen people, both by the Lord and the British 
elector. The fact that a man is a Jew has never 
interfered with his progress in the country of which 
Benjamin Disraeli was Prime Minister and creator 
They look 


to the real worth of the man and not to traditional 


of the Crown of the Empire of India 


surgery in pushing a citizen forward, just as we do 
in the Union, and therefore Mr. Mayer as a Jew 
had as much chance as will have Mr. Mayer as an 
Episcopalian 

It would be a splendid triumph to see the former 
clerk of a Brighton music store stand up in the 
House of Commons and deliver a speech on—well, 
let us say “The National Support of the Musical 
Establishment,” and providing pianos for Orphan 
Asylums, Hospitals, Sailors’ Homes, Schools, In- 
sane and Inebriate Homes, Alms Houses and Syna- 
gogues, the same to be paid out of the surplus of 
the Budget at the end of each three months, begin- 
ning after the War is over. Mr. Mayer would not 
urge his bill until the return of the Volunteers, | 
am sure. But it all lies with him., He may refuse 
to stand, and if he does I am sure that the com- 
bined music trade of Great Britain, among whom 
he has not one enemy, will demand his acceptance 
of the honor, as an honor to the trade, and Mr. 
Mayer will then for once eliminate his usual al- 
truism and do something in his own interests, even 
if force is required to compel him. 

NELLIE. 

Madame Melba’s movements are always of inter- 

est, and her visit to the Duchess of Abercorn and 





Lady Rossmore in Ireland tells of her latest where 
abouts. She remains with them until the 18th of 
October, when she leaves for Belfast to sing in 
Ulster Hall. She is to sing a new song which Ros 
sini is to write for her to be called “Una Voce,” &c., 
Bishop’s “Lo the Genteel Lark,” and a song by the 
young composer Arditi. She is engaged to sing in 
Liverpool October 22; Brighton, October 25; Bir 
mingham, November 25, and will appear in opera 
in February at Monte Carlo. If a great vocalist 
like Melba were to sing a modern concert repet 
tory what a stimulus it would be for all the voca 
world! 
He Critics 

The London critics are comparatively unknown 
outside of the town, and their modesty, while it is 
becoming, places them at considerable disadvan 
tage. In the inner, select and, | may say, sacred 
circles they are naturally known, but the world at 
large is unconscious of the personality of the men 
who make up the total of insular criticism in 
Europe. Mr. Chester, who represents this paper in 
England and France, suggests that a series of bio 
graphical sketches be arranged, together with the 
portraits, for publication in this paper, so that the 
musical world will know more than it does regard 
ing this valiant band of brethren, who tell us what 
they think of the musical movement, and who are 


relatively as little recognized as those of whom they 


write are in inverse ratio recognized by them. . Mr 
Chester will attend to this matter, and no doubt the 
first to appear will be the portrait of the doyen, Mr 
Joseph Bennett, of the Telegraph 


k MENBER 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory. 
HE final examination of the summer t ft Klind 


worth-Scharwenka Conservatory, held in Bechstein 





Hall, Berlin, September 27, had satisfactory results Phe 
piano classes of Herrn Ansorge, Xaver and Philipp Schar 
wenka and Mayer Mahr were ea represented in a nu 
ber of the progran [he singing classes of Herr Gold 
schmidt and Frl. Lena Beck brought forward three already 
very advanced pupils, of which Frl. Doering uished 
herself as a coloratura singer of remarkable flexibility 
brilliant technic and pleasing delivery The violinist 
Herrn Grunberg and Zaps contributed the f 
day by their excellent performances 

Mute. Estuon.—Mlle. Esthon, a young singer of whom 
excellent things are expected, has this summer been sing 
ing with much success at the fashionable summer resorts 





of St. Malo, Paramé, &c., in the North of France Mlle 


Esthon is still in her teens, being barely eighteen, and is a 


pupil of the teacher Haslam, of Paris, who predicts a suc 
cessful career for her, and is being specially trained by hin 
for opera and concert The singer aid to have a good 


telling voice, coupled with an attractive face and figure; is 
an accomplished musician, having, like Sembrich, appeared 
when a child as a pianist, and sings excellently in English, 
besides French and Italian. It is owing to her fluency in 
the former language that her master, Haslam, is, also per 
fecting her in an English repertory, as it is intended that 
she will sing later in London. Mlle. Esthon will shortly 


make her appearance in Paris 


Mary Fiper1A Burt.—Miss Mary Fidelia Burt, author of 
“New Method of Sight Singing for Staff,” “Ear Training 
and Musical Stenography,” *“‘Musical Comprehension” (the 
oretical and historical), and ““Rhythmical Development and 
Singing for Kindergarten,” has resumed her teaching at 
1202 Carnegie Hall, and at her home studio, 48 Lef 
ferts place, Brooklyn. Miss Burt will give one of her 
unique exhibitions of her method (children illustrating) 
on Saturday afternoon, December 7 and 14, at 4 o'clock 
Cards of admission may be obtained by writing for then 
As usual there will be some new features added to dem 
onstrate the latest developments in her work 
Miss Burt has no authorized teachers or representatives 
Greater New York, and has copyrighted her method, with 
all charts, maps, &c 


Sarah King Peck, so 


prano, and George Ensworth, the baritone, whose joint 


Peck-ENswortH VocaL RECITALS 


vocal recital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall last spring 


was so very enjoyable, expect to give more of such re 


citals. They sing solos and duets, the former with much 


finish, the latter with entire unity, and present at the same 
time a distinguished appearance 
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Cuicaco, October 19, 1301 
UCH sympathy is felt for the distinguished 
pianist, Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler, owing to 
the death of her esteemed father. Mr. 
Bloonifield died in this city on Sunday, 
October 13, after a short illness, and the 





funeral took place on Tuesday 
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\ rule was established by Mr. Sherwood’s manager at 
he inaugural concert in the Music Hall, Fine Arts Build- 
ng. Mr. Baker believes that musicians and music de- 
votees should be the principal supporters of concerts, and 
that the fact that many free tickets are given is frequently 
the cause of managerial failures. Thus, at this event, com- 
plimentary seats were limited almost strictly to the press. 


S- 
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The American Conservatory opened its regular series of 
musical events auspiciously by a recital given last Satur- 
day afternoon, Howard Wells, Jan Van Oordt and Mabel 
Goodwin being the performers. It is not saying too much 
to state that Mr. Wells is one of the most gifted pianists 
in this city. Every number, from the D minor Sonata of 
Beethoven to the last selection, Chopin’s ““Andante Spianato 
and Polonaise” was given with comprehensive command of 
echnica: difficultiesand sympathetic musical interpretation 
Mr Wells elicits from the piano a beautiful singing tone, 
which he applies in a proper manner, phrasing with good 
aste and admirable judgment. Indeed, the only criticism to 
be made is that there exists an over supply of reserve which 


nterferes with perfect freedom of execution. 

Miss Mabel Goodwin, who has just returned from abroad, 
where she prepared a new repertory with noted masters, 
sang Liszt’s ‘‘Mignon” with excellent taste and satisfactory 
ontrol of vocal resources 

Jan Van Oordt won unqualified success by his superb 
playing of Max Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei’” and the Polonaise 
by Wieniawski 
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Carolyn Louise Willard, the talented pianist, will shortly 
be heard in Michigan, where she will fill engagements on 
three consecutive nights, the dates being as follows: No 
vember 20, Union City; 21st, under the auspices of the 
\thelsten Club, Battle Creek; 22d, at Olivet College, Olli- 
vet. Miss Willard’s programs are artistic and her inter- 


oy” LESCHETIZKY” 


pretative ability is recognized. During the season she wiii 
be heard at other important concerts 
eS & 

Glenn Hall, the eminent tenor, has for the past year been 
a member of the faculty of the American Conservatory, in 
this city. His extensive studies in all the branches of vocal 
art with some of the most famous masters, both in this 
country and abroad, fit him admirably for his duties as in 
structor. Judging from the results of his work, he will 
doubtless become as noted a teacher as he is a singer 
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Miss Electa Gifford, the soprano, has been secured by 
the Philharmonic Society of Minneapolis and the Apollo 
Club, of St. Paul, to sing “The Creation” in these cities 
on respectively April 9 and Io next. 


ft 


A pupil of Mrs. Johanna Hess-Burr, Miss Jeannette R 
Holmes, will present an excellent program in the Music 
Hall, Fine Arts Building, on Tuesday evening, Novembe 
5, the songs including “Divinites du Styx” (“Alceste’’), 
Gluck; “Repose Toi,” Bemberg; ‘““Lungi Dal Caro Bene” 
(Old Italian), Secchi; “Violette” (Old Italian), Scarlatti; 
“Blumlein’s Tod,” W. Middelschulte; a group of Schu 
mann selections; “Return, O God of Hosts, ” Handel, and 
“Autumnal Gale,” Grieg. Scene sixth, “Samson and De 
lilah,” Saint-Saéns, will constitute the fourth number. The 
assisting performers will be the Misses Maude Lindon, Lil- 
lian Roemheld, Katherine Allison, Sarah Perry and Mary 
A. Hansel; William H. Thompson and Edward Basse 


Bruno Steindel, the ‘cellist, will visit Texas in the spring, 
after closing his engagement with the Thomas Orchestra. 
He will be accompanied by Mrs. Steindel, who plays his 


accompaniments 


as as 
__ ve 


Mrs. Eunice St. Clair Martens, the exceptionally gifted 
dramatic soprano, whose picture graced the front page 
of last week’s MusicaL Courter, has returned from New 
York to Chicago, and will sing here next Monday even 
ing at a private musicale. Mrs. Martens speaks very 
highly of Panzani, with whom she studied in London. 


SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


Mme. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, “foes rouNnDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIE HALL. Address Communications: 


147 WwW. Eighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—" Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.’ 
PADEREWSKI—" Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


compiete knowledge of her art 


HANS RICHTER—“ I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 





Tue HAMLIN CoMPANY’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, soprano, will sing with 
the Union Club, of St. Louis, Mo., on the evening of No- 
vember 21 

The Orpheus Club, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has secured 
Sydney Biden, baritone, for its opening concert on De 
cember 5 

The Spiering Quartet gave the inaugural recital of its 
last at the Athe 


ninth season in Milwaukee on Thursday | 


nzxum. This organization's Chicago events will consist of 
a series of three concerts, to be given at the Music Hall, 


Fine Arts Building, on November 19, December 17 
January 21. The most interesting novelty for this season 


and 


will be the second quartet, in E flat major, by D’Albert 
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Much interest is centred in Mrs. Theodore Worcester’s 
forthcoming piano recital at Aurora, IIL, on the afternoon 
of November 2. Students of piano music will find that the 
program is rich in substance. The numbers to be played 
are: Variations on a theme by Glinka, Liadow; “L’Alou- 
ette” (the lark), Glinka-Balakirew ; Rhapsody in B minor, 
Brahms; Capriccio in B minor, Brahms; Scherzo in E 
flat minor, Brahms; ‘‘Wiegenlied,” Adolph Henselt; con 
cert study, “Elfensspiel,”’ Carl Heymann; Erotikon No 

“Kypris,”” Jensen; Nocturne in C sharp minor, Tschai 
kowsky; etude, “La Nuit,” Glazounow, and ‘Marche 
Militaire,” Schubert-Tausig. 

Se = 

Prominent members of the MacDowell Club, which 
Frederick Warren, of the Chicago Auditorium Conserva- 
tory, successfully conducts at Brook, Ind., are Joseph W 
Zaring, president; J. J. Sell, secretary and treasurer; Mrs 
\. M. Vondersmith, Mrs. B. G. Turner, Miss Edith Jones 
Miss Ruby Bjorklund and Mrs. Sherman White 
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\ number of divinity students at the University of 
Chicago are organizing themselves into classes in singing, 
under the direction of Lester B. Jones, the object being 
to reach a more appreciative understanding of hymnology 


Katherine Hoffmann, pianist, has been engaged to as 
sist Electa Gifford and Sydney Biden in their song recita 


at Milwaukee on November 4 


eae 
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This morning the Chicago /ribune prints the ensuing 
startling dispatch from Mexico, Mo.: “The Garden City 
Opera Company, of Chicago, composed of nineteen mem 
bers, stranded in this city. They gave a performance to 
raise money to get out of town.” 
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Albert A. White, pupil of William A. Willett, of the 
Auditorium Conservatory, sang with much success before 
the Niké Club on October , & Mrs. Waixel, a 
Mrs. Annetta Williams, another pupil of Mr. Willett, 
1 two months’ tour through the 


bly assisting 


starts on October 24 for 
West as soloist with the Euterpean Quartet Club 


-_s -_- 
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Among talented pupils of Howard Wells, piano instruct 


or at the American Conservatory, are Reginald Martin, the 
boy organist of the Church of the Ascension, who prom 
ises to be a fine pianist; Wallace Hobart, who has studied 
three years with his present instructor, and now, in ad 
dition, teaches a class of thirty pupils at Rockford, IIl 

Miss Nema Phipps, of Evanston, who received an honor 

able mention in the American Conservatory examinations 
last season, and Miss Nellie Swartwout, of Morgan Park, 


The Carlisle-Carr Concert Bureau 
and Greater Britain Musical Agency 


(The Foreign and Colonial Bureau), 
108 New Bond Street, LONDON, W., ENGLAND. 


Opera, Oratorio, Concerts, At Homes, Garden Parties, 
Children Parties. 


Sole control of the ‘‘ Artists’ Popular Coacerts.’’ 
Telegraphic Address: “ PANDECT,’’ London. 
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Management, 
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MACONDA 


Scored a Succession of Sensational Triumphs last Season in New York, Boston, 


Most Versatile and Brilliant 
American Soprano. 
Re-engaged for 
New England Festivals. 


(THIRD CONSECUTIVE SEASON). 








Washington, St. Louis and other leading cities. 


Oratorio, Festival, Concert and Recital Engagements now Booking. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, “x9 
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who returns this year, having studied with Mr. Wells at 
Rockford College 


as 
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Madame Rique, of New York, who has just added to 
her models of hands that of William H. Sherwood, states 
that it is very unusual for a hand so small to manipulate 
the keys with exactness or power. That Mr. Sherwood 
should have become so great a pianist under these cir 
cumstances is marvelous. Madame Rique’s collection, es 
tablished to illustrate psychological truths, is said to in 
clude models of the hands of Olga Nethersole, Saral 
Bernhardt, E. S. Willard and John Philip Sousa 

SHERwoop Music Scnoor 

rhe ensuing announcement which the Sherwood Musi 
School, Fine Arts Building, makes regarding the career 
of a gifted member of its excellent faculty will be read 
with interest: 

“For eleven years a pupil and assistant to Mr. Sher 
wood, and unusually gifted by nature, Mrs. Georgia K« 
ber Barnum has attained an enviable name as a teacher 
and concert pianist. Under Mr. Sherwood’s tutelage sh: 
began early the development of her natural ability until! 
it has now reached a high degree’ Mrs. Barnum had the 
honor of playing Grieg’s A minor Concerto with th 
Thomas Orchestra at the National Congress of Musicians 
at the Omaha Exposition, and the following season was 
the solo pianist in a long and successful tour with the 
principal concert company of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau 
of Boston. As a teacher Mrs. Barnum succeeds in arous 
ing and holding the interest of her pupils. She also de 
velops a musical instinct so that their playing is marked 
by correct interpretation as well as accuracy of technic.” 

ELIzABETH BLAMERE 

It has been said that no singer of more promise of suc 
cess has appeared in Chicago recently than Oscar Saenger’s 
pupil, Miss Elizabeth Blamere, and this statement is in 
dorsed by a number of prominent musicians. Miss Bla 
mere’'s voice 18a brilliant dr: matic soprano She possess¢ 
an abundance of taste and temperament and an attractive 
personality. Her repertory is extensive, and it is under 
stood that as a musician she is exceptionally talented 
Since coming to Chicago she has taken Mrs. Judd-Smith’s 
place at the Union Park Congregational Church for sev 





eral months, during that singer’s absence in Europe At 
present she is solo soprano at Dr. Lawrence’s C1 | 
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So many talented and deserving candidates show a de 


sire to compete for honors and an opportunity to study at 


the Chicago Musical College that it is probable fifty free 
and 200 partial scholarships will be awarded at this r 


markably prosperous and influential institution next ye 


Lillian Woodward Gunckel, an able member of the (¢ 
cago Musical College’s faculty, has recently published ar 
article on “The Art of Speech,” which embraces the fol 





lowing sentiments: ‘We must prepare and cultivate the s 
of our minds by using rules of right reasoning. Voice and 
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action are the means for the expression of thought and 


feeling. Everything we produce is merely the form of what 
exists in the mind. The body should be cultivated so that 


every muscle will obey the brain; for mind speaks througn 
he body as well as through the voice 


“In order to know principles we want rules to work by 


work. We may learn all th 


~GERARDY 


BEGINNING WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY WOLFSOHN MUS 


ORCHESTRA, OCT. 18 and 19. 


> may learn all that can be told about the tributed marvelous capacity for solving educ: 
quality and quantity and value of notes 


the simplest sonata, 


“One cannot treat of eloquence 


main of the highest philosophy; and philosophy is 


iated with several sympathetic : 
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and hear his opening number th your 
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48, Eduard Schutt 
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Joseph Baernstein, 
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Under the capable direction of Rudolph Ganz. the 

chestra played creditably, furnishing effective ac pani 
Mr ] R { I ( 
gave Recitative and Cavatina won ar ation, and Dr. Louis 
Falk played his group of organ selections with character 
Kings istic grace, ease and finisl Of the intricate art of orgar 
manipu ' 

Chicago is fortunate in the poss: on of sopra! f the 
standing and rare accomplishments of Mary Fort Ganz 
the violin obligat whose ne W er S cuted 
effectively. Hans Van Schiller and B ird | ann 

7 shared the honors of tl 1 nc while las 
act of “Faust is presente n cos in lramati 


action by Mme. Forrest Ganz, M. Gauthier and Hern 


Devries, was an achievement of which the Chicago M 
Liszt CoHege may well } 


Elsa Marshall in Boston, 
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home in Cincinnati she received the offer of s sopr 


ind her new engagement begins the first Sunday in N 


vember Before leaving her home n the West Mi 
Marshall was honored with a series of farewell recepti 
and dinners Now that she has come East, M Mar 
s ft be heard here mcert an at 
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Greater New York. 


New York, October 14, 1901. 


LARA LUDVIGH is a young American-Hun- 
garian girl of sympathetic appearance and love- 
ly voice. She has letters from Campanari, Mrs. 
de Navarro and others, recommending her as a 
singer. Lately she sang for interested listeners 

Arditi’s “Se Saran Rose,” “Yea and Nay,” by A. L. (Liza 
Lehmann's mother, by the way), and the difficult “Night- 
ingale Song,” by the Russian Albieff. Her vocal expres- 
sion, range and skill in handling the voice were all equally 
unusual. Her concert last April at the Waldorf.was a suc- 
cessful ,affair 
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Platon Brounoff starts the season with a lot of engage- 
ments to deliver his lecture-recital on “Russian Music,” 
having engaged to go to various cities; also a series under 
the auspices of the Board of Education of New York, and 
another series in Brooklyn. He is making a specialty of 
this, and everywhere he has given the lecture, which is re- 
plete with anecdote, vocal and instrumental music, he has 
made a hit 


—— Pr 
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Arthur D. Woodruff’s activity as conductor takes much 
of his time, and the other day he was found “digging into” 
all manner of music, for female voices, male voices, mixed 
chorus, &c., arranging and planning for the coming busy 
season. His Orange Musical Art Society, 100 women’s 
voices, will give Gilchrist’s “Blush of Evening,” with 
string orchestra, with a flute obligato, and other novelties, 
at their first concert. The Englewood Choral Society, sev- 
enty-five voices, and the Newark Lyric Club, seventy-five 
women’s voices, and finally the University Glee Club, some 
half a hundred men, all have demands on his time, notwith- 
standing which Woodruff teaches extensively both here and 
in Orange 

Late in the summer he gave two concerts, at Litchfield 
and Washington, Conn., the Dannreuther Quartet partici- 
pating 

J & 

Kathrin Hilke returns from her four months’ stay in 
Europe with much gain in weight, and a string of inter- 
esting experiences. With Madame Ashforth she went to 
Paris, where she remained seven weeks; then to Switzer 
land, four weeks, and finally Germany, four weeks. She 
ang for various managers, who all urged her to remain 
and prepare for opera. She has, however, no such idea. 
She was present at the concert given by Miss Minnie 
Tracey, which she says was a crowded and successful af 
fair, and enjoyed the change, though it was not a rest. 
She has resumed her singing at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
and at the Temple Beth-E1l. 
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Robert Kent Parker made a considerable reputation in 
3uffalo and Western New York before going abroad to 
study, and recently he was heard at a private residence 
He displayed a rich voice, of large compass, combined with 
musical temperament and a Parker should 


have a fine future here, for in him are united all the ele- 
ments to produce it. 
Zee Pd 
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Mme. Amelie Hild gave a musicale at her studio last 
week, some of her professional pupils appearing. Miss 
Louise Barthel, soprano, a New Yorker, has a dramatic 
voice of great range, an artistic temperament, fine ap- 
pearance and should make her way here. She sings in 
four languages, and her repertory is large. 

Of Miss Sadie Bostwick, also, only good things can be 
said. This paper has ere this spoken of Theo. Wendling, 
baritone-bass, who sings fluently in various languages; he 
is well known, especially in leading German circles. 

Madame Hild can be proud of these pupils, who are all 
excellent artists. As accompanist and coach Madame Hild 
stands at the top. 
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A recent visit to a leading New York church having 
evening service led to some reflections, chief of which 
was that the entire musical department was in a pretty 
loose state. The organist improvised throughout, prelud- 
ing and postluding in most conventional fashion, and the 
singers all seemed animated with a desire to hurry up and 
get through. As a matter of fact, the entire service was 
over in exactly one hour. Now it seems only just that 
all these music makers should give their best, but the fact 
remains that they did not; the idea seemed to be “any old 
way is good enough.” In view of the prominence of this 
church and the reputation it has for good music, the serv 
ice was most disappointing. 
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Caryl Florio, who occupied a prominent place here, later 
for some time in Biltmore (near Asheville, N. C.). where 
he was organist of the Vanderbilt church and conductor 
of the Asheville Choral Society, is mourning the loss of 
all his manuscript compositions. He left them boxed ready 
to ship, and some person stole the box, which contained 
the result of many years’ labors. He will return to New 
York soon. Concerning his leaving the city, a local paper 
said: 

The loss of their director, Caryl Florio, whose resignation of the 
position of choirmaster at All Souls’ Church, Biltmore, took effect 
last Sunday, and who will leave in a few days for New York, is, 
however, the principal thing that causes the members of the Choral 
Society to take a pessimistic view of the future. Indeed, the loss 
of Mr. Florio is a serious one to all the musical interests of the 
city. It is not so much that he is a fine organist, or a talented 
composer or a leader capable of inspiring the highest enthusiasm, 
but that he combines all these qualities. 

J €& 

Rebecca W. Holmes is happy in the possession of a new 
violin, a real pedigree instrument, Guarnerius, with certif 
icates to prove its genuineness. It looks as only such in 
struments can look, for the real violin of ancient lineage 
is always shabby. 

J & 

Amy Fay has been engaged by Dr. Henry M. Leip 

ziger, superintendent of lectures, to give three of her 


piano conversations, as follows: November 14, Public 
School 15; November 18, Public School 14; December 3, 
Realty Hall, High Bridge. Miss Fay is at work on her 
special programs for these. 
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Marie A. Stilwell, from Rochester, N. Y., the contralto, 
who succeeded Grace Preston, came here entirely un- 
known last spring. She immediately secured this very 
prominent position, despite great competition, and also 
became alto in a leading synagogue. 

Now this was not luck at all, but simply that she was 
prepared to fill the place, thanks to her Rochester teacher, 
Mr. Leach, of the Powers Block, a voice specialist who 
knows his business. As Miss Stilwell says, ‘he did it all 
for me.” Miss Stilwell’s career here will be watched with 
interest. 
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Signor A. Batti is an Italian tenor recently arrived, who 
speaks English with facility, also five other languages, of 
which German is especially excellent. He has been en- 
gaged for certain musical affairs and has originated a 
sketch in which he sings in all these six languages; in this 
cosmopolitan town that should certainly please His 
card reads, “Tenor della Scala e S. Carlo.” He re 
cently sang excerpts from “Cavalleria” and ‘‘Pagliacci,” 
and those who were present admired his enthusiasm and 
musical singing 

On this occasion E. Pfaff played for the singer, trans 
posing into any key desired, from memory; quite a feat 
His specialty is piano, organ and harmony, and he is or 
ganist of St. Anthony’s R. C. Church of Brooklyn 
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Florence Mosher spent a pleasant and profitable sum- 
mer abroad, gathering new material for her piano-illustra 
tions in the Mosher-Burbank lecture-recitals on foreign 
music. She played for and met some of the most emi- 
nent men in the musical world, and had offers to remain 
and concertize. Her engagements here, as pianist and 
as teacher in a leading women’s school, prevent this 
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Beginning last Sunday evening the special musical serv 
ices at the Church of the Divine Paternity were resumed, 
Seventy-sixth street and Central Park, West. Here the 
organist is J. Warren Andrews, and his choir consists of 
Miss Estelle Harris, soprano; Miss Cornelia Marvin, alto; 
Albert Quesnal, tenor, and Gwilym Miles, baritone, these 
forming the solo quartet—and a better one there is not in 
the city of New York Besides these there is an octet con 
sisting of Mrs. Madge Stewart Whitman and Mrs 
Josephine Dyer-Johnstone, sopranos; Mrs. R. A. Purdy 
and Miss Augusta Northup, altos; Irving Dewey Williams 
and John F. McDonough, tenors, and W. H. Pringle and 
M. Weishoff, basses. The music at the first Sunday even 
ing service was taken from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” and 
the soprano solo, sung by Miss Harris, with the chorus, 


went especially well. The usual fifteen-minute organ re 
cital precedes the evening service. In the morning the 
music was from Rossini’s ““Stabat Mater.”’ The choir ex 


pects soon to give extracts from Willard Patten’ s “Isaiah,” 
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a very creditable work done at the Omaha Exposition. Pat- 
ten is one of Andrews’ former Minneapolis pupils. 

Last Wednesday afternoon Miss Harris and Miss Mar- 
vin sang at the Weickert-Beinecke nuptials at the church, 
and Sunday afternoon at a funeral. 

Se = 

Harriette Brower, after a busy summer spent in teach- 
ing and playing (mention of her New York recitals was 
made in this paper), followed by a brief vacation, has re- 
turned to New York to resume her professional work, and 
may be found at her very attractive home studio, or at 
Steinway Hall. Her time will be fully occupied this sea- 
son, what with teaching and playing; she expects to give 
a number of musicales both in and out of the city. She 
will also do considerable musical literary review work. 
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Abbie Clarkson Totten sends a handsome souvenir pro- 
gram of the dedication of the new M. E. church at Irving- 
ton, N. J., in which she appeared as the soprano soloist at 
the organ recital given by Wm. E. A’shmall. She sang 
3uck’s “‘My Redeemer and My Lord,” Gray’s “A Dream of 
Paradise,” Millard’s ““Ave Maria,” and Shelley’s ‘Abide 
With Me.” 

Madame Totten has originated a series of “Illustrated 
Songs,” such as the “Holy City” and “When I Was Sweet 
Sixteen,” with stereopticon views, each line of the song 
being illustrated with the appropriate picture. In this she 
has made a distinct hit, and the views also include an espe- 
cially handsome colored picture of the vivacious soprano, 
who has many friends. 
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What might have been a serious accident was the run- 
away of a team of truck horses, ‘colliding with the carriage 
in which sat Miss Katherine Ruth Heyman and Miss 
Fanny M. Spencer. They were driving alone, their horse 
being the “Ben Hur” stage horse known as Della Fox, 
now performing in “Arizona,” when as they neared Forty- 
fifth street on Fifth avenue this truck team ran into them. 
rheir little rubber tired trap was shivered by the crash 
and the girls much shaken up, nothing worse 
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Mrs. Frances H. Rice, the Rochester flute virtuoso, is 
in the city to remain some time, and it is to be hoped 
this lady will be heard ere long, for she is a fine player 
Having studied long and seriously in Germany some years 
ago, she plays the Terschak works and pieces of that 
calibre, and at the Buffalo meeting of the New York 
State Music 


cial stars 


Teachers’ Association she was one of the spe- 
Handscmely gowned, with a beautiful silver 
flute, playing with artistic taste, she made a hit. Her sis 
ter, Mrs. Ettenheimer, is the well-known pianist 
J €& 
Organist Frank J. Smith « 
Church, Harlem, has a new soprano in the person of Miss 


{ the Second Collegiate 


Edith Chapman, Miss Martha Miner going to Europe for 
a two years’ sojourn. Miss Miner’s engagement to a 
prominent business man of Denver, Col., is announced 
The new bass is J. Wheeler. Mr. Smith remains the 
c mnductor of the New York University Glee Club, which 


gives several college concerts; also of the well-known 
Lotus Glee Club, and he has some thirty concerts to give 
with the latter this season. He also arranges considerable 
music for publication. 
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Wade R. Brown is a newcomer here, having after Euro- 
pean study of several years’ length spent ten years in 
South Carolina, where he was in charge of the music at 
Gaffney State Normal College. His specialty is organ, 
piano and theory. His May festival this year was an im- 
portant event, with 100 singers in a well-schooled chorus, 
and such soloists as Baernstein, Bendix and others. There 
were three concerts, all of a high artistic nature. His 
local women's chorus, some 100 voices, formerly gave a 
series of concerts also, and Mr. Brown has evidently had 
much experience in music. Some church should secure 
his services. 

JS & 
Heywood Winters has removed to a newly decorated 
studio on East Twenty-third street, where he has fine 





ic surroundings. He is plat 


his students and thos¢ 


light, much room and artist 
ning certain musical events with 
enjoyable and 





of last season will be recalled as especiz 
well managed. Mr. Winters is a thorough and carefu 
student and his pupils get the best of modern thought 
in him. 


Mrs. Morris Black has become prominent here by 
reason of beauty of voice and highly intelligent art in sing 
ing. Her singing is that of the earnest, intellectual order, 
and gives pleasure that is lasting, combining, as it does, 
musical intellect with artistic personality and charm. A 
recent conversation led to her giving her views as to 
singers and their habits, in the course of which she said 


* , 
many things most singers do not know, simply because 


they do not think 
certain leading concerts 
bere and in Pittsburg, Cleveland, Philadelphia and Wash- 


ington, D. C., and looks forward to an April | journey to 


She is an annual soloist for 


London next year 
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Miss Annette Flannagan, a contralto, of New Rochelle, 


1 


died at the home of her uncle, John Healy, afte: 
d fever. Miss Flanna 

well-known in New Rochelle, having appeared as a sol 

I 


been for several 





of six weeks from typh« 





in all of the leading churches. She ha 





years the leading soprano in St. Gabriel’ 


olic church. 
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Edward Calthrop, formerly of Syracuse, N. Y., has t 
engaged as tenor of the West End Collegiate aa 
He is an excellent singer, a brother of Richard G a 
throp, well-known as teacher and baritone in Central New 
York 


Bennett Purim. ENGAGED For Opera.—Miss Ruth Peb- 
bles, one of the soprano pupils of S. C. Bennett, has been 
engaged by Henry W. Savage to sing the leading soubrette 


role in “King Dodo * 








ELECTA GIFFORD 


BSBOoOPYPrRANO. 
Dates Booking for Concert, Recital and Oratorio. 


WEST: 
CHARLES R. BAKER, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


EAST: 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 








ARNOLD SOMLYO, Manager 





LIZA DELHASE-WICKES, 
The Brilliant Belgian Pianiste. 
GERTRUDE VON BETZ, 
Pianiste, (First Prize Leipzig Conservatory.) 
ALFRED DONALDSON WICKES, 
Violinist. 





Has the honor to announce the following distinguished Musical Artists: 





CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





HENRIETTE WEBER, 
Pianiste and Accompanist. 
FLORENCE SAGE, Pianiste, 
In Historical Recitals, 

MINNE HUMPHRYES, 


Soprano. 
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Success of the H. W. Greene Summer School of Music. 


*HE second season of this institution surpassed in its 

successful outcome all expectation. Pupils from as 
far West as Montana and as far South as North Carolina 
gathered together to enjoy their summer's work and 
recreation in the beautiful Connecticut hills, where three 
attractive houses in a picturesque little village had been 
comfortably equipped for their reception. The pupil 
were exceptionally congenial, each finding the artistic per 
sonalities of the others attractive and inspiring 

Mr. Greene has aimed to combine ultra practical mus 


] 


cal training with a life entirely favorable to its acquir« 


ment. The distractions of the ordinary summer resort 
are not to be found there, and the school formed a select 
musical colony, every feature of which was conducive to 


profit as well as to health. It was conducted with a sys 


tem so perfect that all friction as to hours of practice was 


avoided Nearly every evening was devoted to recitals 





and lectures, interspersed with special exercises for the 
individual needs of some pupils It was 
greed tha he s« W ec ol gre I hit 

rhe per el was hig der, the 

y | gp of rank r tea who had 

ade a « net s ess their severa Pp ties The 

t deligl | progra were those whicl 1 been pre 

I red by 1 winte tours, and the « i 

excited much interest were those held by the pupil-teach- 

ers themselves, who employed the rest the hool as a 

edium for putting into practice the ideas they had gained 

Heink 

HIS name having become widely known, not only in 

Europe among the musical profession but also in 

this country to a considerable extent, it will be of interest 


o music lovers generally to learn that Felix Heink has 
eturned to New York for the present season. Mr. Heink, 
vho will be remembered by many from his concert tour 
ve years ag will be under the direction of the 


Metropolitan Concert Bureau, Edward Kimpton man 
ger, 1144 Broadway, New York. Herr Heink’s remark 


e versatility and highly artistic work, both as singer, 
I st nd « pose ways been highly con 
Li on nd } ex ce] y wei q 4 fied I re 
work, to wl ] ends \ a large part o 
season in this cc j ive g extensively both in 
e Southern and West States 


Yale Bi-Centenary. 


Dro musical program at the Yale Bi-Centenary in 
gress this week consists of an org recital by 


regan ] 
S rd and Harry B. Jepson on Sunday last: 
performance of Horatio W. Parker’s “Hora Novissima’ 
hy the Gounod Society and the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra, for last night, and a concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra this afternoon at 2:30, when the 
ime program is to be performed that was given on Sat 
iy night at the opening of the season in Boston. The 
itter is Colonel Higginson’s form of attention to the 
i ition 
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The Stage—‘ Mr. Whitney Tew proved himeelf a singer of excellent 
capabilities. His voice, which is a bass of great compass, is delightfully 
sympathetic—now full of tenderness, now instinct with passion and 
joy. He could not have been surpassed in his rendering of Schumann's 

Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn ’ and Liza Lehmann’s curiously weird 
*‘ Myself when Young.’ "—July 4 . 1901 

London Musical Courier—“ Mr. Whitney Tew's singing wes marked 
by a high order of intelligence. He is one of the few singers now before 
the public who possesses the many qualifications that mean success. 
Besides a voice powerful and sympathetic he has a remarkable memory, 
and he never fails to display an intuitive knowledge of the poetic and 


In America 
November, 
December 
And January. 


dramatic significance of the text. 


Schubert and Schumann he exhibited great powers of vocalization and 
expression, and a style in singing German so thoroughly Teutonic that 
it was hard at times to realize his American origin . . . 

in English were equally impressive.”"—July 5. 1901. 


The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 


first of his recitals in Steinway Halli 


supremely hard work for a single 


moody, with its pedal-note of acute sorrow. . 
in possessing a pow erful voice of fine quality, and he bas both the voice 


and brains for success." — May 25, 1901. 
Daily Telegraph—“ Mr. Tew is an 
In four songs by Bach, Brahms, 


hree songs 
success.” —May 23 1901 





Ladies’ Field—‘*That fine bass singer, Mr. Whitney ony gave the 





WHITNEY TEW 


Sole 
Representative : 


Henry Wolfsohn 


131 East (7th Street 
NEW YORK 


Madame Lehman:.'s ‘In Memo- 


riam’ was a great test of Mr. Tew’s manner and inflection, and he sus- 
tained the interest of his audience well throughout it; and it is a 


voice—fragmentary, passionate, 
Mr. Tew is fortunate 


artist who commands attention 


and deserves praise Especially has he the gift of feeling and the power 
of conveying it to others, while in poi 
little to desire. Mr. Tew essaye ist evening songs of widely con 
trasting kinds and of various vntres, but the manner and spirit pro- 
per to each were easily «vealed, and the result was a conspicuous 


of intelligence he leaves but 
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Own Boarp StreaMsuip Paratia, 

More THAN Hatr Seas Over, 

October 15, 1901 
T seems to me that, although this time for a change 
I am on board a Hamburg-American steamer, 
professionally I am in the same “boat as Hans 
Sachs, who in the “Meistersinger” self-complain- 
ingly exclaims: Immer nur Schuster!—‘always 
only a cobbler.” Indeed, not even a sherry cobbler. Thus 
I was, am and shall remain a critic, yea, even a music 
critic, to the last. “As it was in the beginning, is now 
and ever shall be. World without end. Amen.” I 
irreverently quoted in my mind and not in a mood for 
prayer, as I trudged the accustomed way to the Phil- 
harmonie, where promptly enough, viz., one day before 
the official day set by custom, the Berlin musical season 
was ushered in on Monday night, September 30, with a 
benefit concert given for a charitable purpose by the 

Hamburg Teachers’ Male Chorus Vocal Society. 

What may have possessed the Hansa town Gesang- 
verein to invade the German capital I am, of course, at 
a loss to know. Whether it was mere ambition to show 
that they could sing as well as the Berlin or any other 
societies, barring always the New York Liederkranz and 
Arion; or if they had the secret object of bringing them- 
selves into prominence and into the mind of H. I. M. 
for the next Emperor’s prize; or whatever else may have 
actuated these pedagogues to spend money in traveling 
and hotels, one thing is certain, viz.: that they would not 
have done so for mercenary purposes. 

The very purpose of the concert showed this; but even 
if this charitable cloak had not been hung around it, it is 
hard to believe that they could or would have counted 
with substantial box office receipts. Be that as it may, 
and leaving the monetary consideration entirely out of 
question, it must be acknowledged that the artistic side 
of their undertaking deserved more attention than it re- 
ceived from the public and the press. An organization 
made up exclusively of teachers; that is, of people accus- 
tomed to discipline and education, general as well as most 


frequently musical also, is apt to be a good vocal society. 
We have seen this in Berlin, where both the male 
ind the female teachers’ singing societies belong among 
the best in the city. It is so also in other and much 
smaller towns of Germany, and it might be made so else- 
where if the right sort of people would take the matter in 
hand. Much of course depends also upon the selection 
of the conductor, and in this regard the Hamburg society 
was pecially fortunate, for Prof. Richard Barth had 
made a name for himself in his chosen field when he was 
still at Marburg, the director of an academic university 
students’ chorus. In Hamburg he found increased ma- 























terial, and he seems to have made the proper selection 
from it, for his male chorus, about 200 strong, shows not 
only excellent quality, but also, what is very rare, a nearly 
perfect tonal balance. The first tenors, usually the weak 
spot in most male and mixed chorus societies, are suffi- 
ciently represented in volume and are brilliant in effect. 
Training of an artistic nature this society must have had 
in abundance, for the ensemble is well-nigh perfect, and 
all hands, or rather voices, obey with utmost precision, 
and yet with a certain freedom, not to say abandon, the 
musical intentions of the leader as indicated by his baton. 

Under the circumstances, and as Professor Barth’s pro- 
gram was also of more than average interest, it was a 
pleasure to listen to the singing of these people. Hegar’s 
“Totenvolk,” a crucial test piece for male chorus singing, 
was delivered with absolute purity of intonation, the 
Hamburgers maintaining the pitch of C sharp minor from 
the first to the last chord without the slightest deviation 
at the close. Three quartets by Johannes Brahms were 
new to me, and were probably placed upon the program 
more because of the fact that Brahms happened to have 
been born at Hamburg than for reason of their intrinsic 
musical merit, interested as quasi novelties. The third 
one of them, entitled ““Marschieren,” is a humorous setting 
of a text of more than doubtful propriety. Of course, it 
was the one that took most with the audience. 

Miss Lucy Samuelson, who had been brought on from 
Hamburg, and upon the program probably for the purpose 
of vocal variety, one female contrasting well with a chorus 
of male voices, acquitted herself of her task respectably, but 
not in any exciting way, by the delivery of two groups of 
Schubert and Brahms songs. 


Ss << 


Somewhat on the style and scale of the French Society 
for Instrumental Music, Berlin now owns an organization 
of Royal chamber musicians, all of them, of course, mem- 
bers of the Royal Orchestra, who have united for the pur- 
pose of performing chamber music for a variety of instru- 
ments. Their undertaking deserves public support and 
general encouragement, for only if works of the sort are 
brought to cognizance of a larger circle than just a few 
music students and enthusiasts, will this noble branch of 
the art find renewed impetus of a creative as well as of a 
merely reproductive sort. Moreover it is more interesting 
than is generally supposed to be able to hear in excellent 
performance some of the old masters’ chamber music works 
of the existence of which musical historians have knowl- 
edge, but which otherwise remain dead letters, figuring only 
in the catalogues and libraries without ever being reawak- 
ened to the temporary resurrection of an actual and public 
performance. Hence Emil Prill, flute; Franz Bund- 


fuss, oboe; Carl Esberger, clarinet; Adolf Guetter, bassoon, 
and Adolf Littmann, first horn player of the Royal Or- 
chestra, deserye praise for having associated themselves in 
conjunction with the pianist, Fritz Fuhrmeister, a chamber 
musi¢ piayer of just the right calibre for the above de- 
scribed purpose. That there is a field for their activity the 
very first concert demonstrated, for Bechstein Hall was 
filled to its, for such.soirées, adequate capacity with an 
audience which was equally as attractive as it was en 
thusiastic. The program also proved an attractive one, in 
which modern and classical works were interspersed so 
as to strike a happy average. Among the latter was Mo- 
zart’s delightful Quintet in E flat for piano, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon and horn, which belongs among the master’s most 
characteristic and also deepest works, while the G major 
Trio for piano, flute and bassoon, by Beethoven, without an 
opus number, must date back from the composer’s creative 
infancy and proved, to quote Henry T. Finck, of only 
an “historic interest.” 

August Klughardt, the Dessau court conductor and 
one of the most fertile of modern composers, was repre- 
sented upon the program twice. First with a quintet, op 
79, for the combination of flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon 
and horn, which proved a well written but somewhat 
leathery and dry novelty. An earlier work, however, a 
Concertstuck in F major for oboe, Klughardt’s op. 18, 
showed fresh invention and a partially pastoral, partially 
plaintive spirit, which well corresponds to the character 
of the instrument. 

Two movements from a quintet, op. 48, for piano, flute, 
clarinet and horn, a Lento in E flat minor and a rousing 
Rondo in B flat from the pen of my esteemed confrére, 
Prof. E. E. Taubert, the music critic of the Berlin Post, 
evinced his masterly musicianship and also a certain, not 
inconsiderable amount of original invention 
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This latter quality is almost entirely lacking in the 
compositions of Carl Kaempf, a hitherto unknown Berlin 
musical author, who deserves to remain in the obscurity 
from which he tried to emerge by giving a concert the 
program of which was made up exclusively of songs and 
cabinet organ pieces of his own manufacture. I use this 
word intentionally, for Mr. Kaempf’s music is of the la 
bored sort, containing only a modicum of melody and the 
most strained harmonic progressions. Mit den Hanren 
herbeigezogen, the Germans call this sort of creation, and 
n 


the expressive term, for which I know no equivalent 
the English language, holds good in music as well as in 
poetry. The poeta nascitur axiom, viz., that a poet is 
born and not made, might just as well be applied also to 
the genus composer. Of the songs of Mr. Kaempi, which 
were delivered by Marie Rost, soprano; Else Gerlach, 
alto, and Alexander Heinemann, baritone, and a dozen 
and a half of which were figuring upon the program, I 
heard a sufficient number to convince me that Mr. Kaempf 
has missed the right vocation and also as a performer 
upon his chosen instrument, the Mason & Hamlin cab- 
inet organ, for which he professedly wrote the only three 
instrumental numbers of the evening, he is not a pro 
nounced success. I know some others, notably Arthur 
Bird and Paul Ertel, who can play far better and can and 
do compose music which is much more adapted to display 
to advantage this American instrument, which has come 
to the front rapidly and in a pronounced degree in Ber 
lin’s concert life. 
= = 

Another American musical product, but a live one, was 
weard in Berlin on the same night. Miss Martha Cunning- 
bam is the possessor of one of those pleasing, light soprano 
voices which are as characteristic of God’s own country 
as are Littie Neck clams or sweet corn, peanuts and 
other delicacies indigent to the soil and the climate. This 
is the only way I can explain why the modern soprano 
leggiero should grow almost exclusively in the United 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston (third time). 
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States. I also believe that they grow there naturally and 
can sing in their own pure and delicious crystalline style 
zs easily as the proverbial rolling off a log, if they are not 
spoiled by any vocal teachers, foreign or home bred. 
They sing like birds, and then they are in their natural 
element, such as was the case with Miss Cunningham 
when she warbled some of the coloratura in Viardot’s 
disarrangement of a Chopin mazurka, or coquettishly de- 
livered the Cadiz young ladies of Alfred de Musset, which 
Leo Delibes clad in graceful musical garb. When it 
comes to Dvorak’s weeping gipsy songs, however, or even 
the lighter calibre of Brahms and Schumann lieder, such 
as the “Staendchen” of the former and the “Auftraege” 
of the latter, the poor American songbird begins to floun- 
der about like the Palatia in a heavy sea, and although 
vocally she may hold her own, musically she is utterly at 
sea. Nevertheless this young girl is a rather sympathetic 
singer, and with her prepossessing stage appearance and 
modest, unassuming manners, she will be able to captivate 
many another audience just as she did the one at the Ber- 
lin Singakademie on Wednesday night, October 2 
a 
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I had not heard Arthur Friedheim for a long time, for he 
is one of the few pianists of note who have not played in 
Germany for the last decade. In New York many years 
ago we were often witness of performances which seemed 
to justify Liszt’s preference for this gifted pupil, but also of 
others in which he appeared under less favorable aspects. 
At any rate it could not be denied that at that time his 
technic was anything but certain, or of a Joseffian polish 
I was all the more surprised, therefore, to find that in this 
particular respect Friedheim has regained in the years of 
his experiences in the United States and lately in England 
a good deal of that finger and wrist technic which he must 
have possessed in his younger years, or else he could not 
have been the great Friedheim who was at once the admi- 
ration and also the envy of the many other pupils who had 
the privilege of sharing Liszt’s company and profiting by 
his, a master’s, advice in Weimar and during the sojourn 
at Rome. The Liszt influence is also still quite apparent 
and prevailing in Friedheim’s playing and in his predilec- 
tion for the master’s compositions. I am, as I have often 
and candidly confessed, not an ardent admirer of Liszt's 
works, and yet I must acknowledge that in such reading 
as Friedheim knows how to present them they seem to 
gain in musical significance 

Thus it was with the incongruous B minor ballad, and 
even such smaller and less important pieces as the “Will o’ 
the Wisps,” 


Geneva” and the Tenth Rhapsody, which latter was per- 


the peculiar nocturne entitled “The Bells of 


formed with considerable virtuosity, and of course drew 
thunders of applause from a large audience of connoisseurs 
that had assembled at the Beethoven Hall, and among 
whom I noticed, to mention only a few, such well-known 
pianists as Godowsky, Xaver Scharwenka, De Pachmann, 
the genial Hugo Mansfeldt from San Francisco and his 
young and highly gifted pupil, Alma Stencel, as well 
as Moritz Mayer-Mahr, and a few others of the 
profession appeared 


resident Berlin pianists rhe 


interested also in the reproduction of the Beethoven 
“Diabelli” Waltz Variations, not one of all the 
thirty-three of which was missed by Friedheim, and to 
listen to which ever was and will remain a severe task to 
many an audience. It is certainly not an offering for a 
provincial public, but a Berlin parterre of professionals will 
swallow the whole opus quite eagerly, even if some of the 
variations are given somewhat dryly and in schoolmaster 
style, and if the tone produced from a Bluethner grand is 
often more glassy than glossy and more brutal than bril 
liant. 

In a group of smaller pieces, which included the Weber 
“Moto Perpetuo,” Mendelssohn's “Song Without Words” 
in F, which Paderewski likes to select for an encore after 
a stormy finale, five of the Chopin preludes and the same 
composer's G sharp minor study in Godowsky’s clever 
arrangement for the left hand, winding up with Rubin 
stein’s C major study in octaves, I really liked only the 
virtuoso numbers, while I was slightly disappointed in 
Friedheim’s delivery of everything that required true 
musical feeling and tenderness of touch and tone 

This was the last concert I attended before leaving 
Berlin for Hamburg and I therefore can affirm truthfully 
that I was in harness up to the day before sailing 

eS & 

The Philharmonic popular concerts began on the same 
evening and the orchestra, looking hale and hearty after 
their summer sojourn at the Dutch watering place of 
Scheveningen, presented one of their standard programs, 
including a Beethoven symphony, to a large and enthusi- 
astic clientéle. The two concertmasters of the Philhar- 
monikers performed in excellent ensemble the Bach 
double concerto, to the delight of the audience, and Josef 
Rebicek was grected with an extra liberal dose of ap 
plause when he took up the baton for the first number 
of the program, for he celebrated the fortieth anniversary 
of his artistic activity. On October 1, 1861, he appeared 
before the public for the first time as violinist of the 


Grand Ducal Court Orchestra at Weimar 


ization he soon occupied a prominent position. Rebicek 
is the scion of a musical family Bohen he having 
been born at Prague, where, after finishing the usual 
ourse of general education, he entered the conservatory 
Here he became a pupil of Mildner and after six years of 


study left the conservatory with the first prize for violin 
playing. Liszt then heard him and immediately engaged 
him for Weimar 


The contact with the pioneer of neo-German music and 





the whole musical life and atmosphere Weimar in 
fluenced, of course, the young artist First he d 
and gradually increased his reputation as a violin virtuoso 
d then, following renowned example took up tl 
career of conductor In 1862, viz., at the age of eighteen 
he became the first concertmaster at Opera in 
Prague and violin teacher at the consery ry of his 1 
tive city. When Jahn 1868 was director of the Wies 
baden Court Opera he made Rebicek his assistant, and 


then the young artist 


progressed rapidly At Wies 





baden he founded a chamber music 


career as operatic conductor. In Warsaw, in 1881, he as 
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sumed the same high function at the Imperial Opera, and 
thence was called in 1891 to Budapest, until in 1804 he 
Wiesbaden. In all 
this diligent activity Rebicek still found time for the fur 


therance of his own musical ideas, as shown in many 


returned as first court conductor to 


compositions of worth and beauty, and he continued to 


educate himself in all branches of the art until he became 


one of the most versatile as well as well versed and tech 
nically admirably equipped musicians. Since October 1, 


1897, Rebicek belongs to Berlin as steady leader of the 


Philharmonic Orchestra. About the importance of this 
position, especially as far as the educational side of the 
Popular concerts is concerned, also about the earnest and 
high standard style in which he conceives and fulfils his 


duties, I have often had occasion to speak. May he long 








continue at the head of his excellent and well trained 
body of artists in the same erect stateliness which dis 
tinguishes him up to date and which makes. it seem 
hardly credible that he has just celebrated his fortieth 
artistic anniversary 
eS 

Another artist of high repute and a similar career like 
wise looks back upon an a ty of forty y« lay. It 
is Prof. Isidor Seiss, one of the most eminent among Ger 
man musicians, the vice-director of the Cologne Con 
servatory, who celebrates the fortieth anniversary of his 
entrance into the teaching staff of d, renowned in 
stitute Seiss was a pupil of tl celebrated piano peda 
gogue, Friedrich Wieck. the father of Clara Schumann, 
ind studied theory with the hardly less renowned teachers 
Julius Otto, C. Riccius and Moritz Hauptman. As pianist 
Seiss is scarcely known any longer to the present genera 
tion, although in the sixties ‘ irly seventies he 
acquired fame as one of the best concert sts of Ger 
many. I heard him last neert in Cologne 
in 1874, when, under 1, he performed a 

zart concerto in most ished style 

shortly after that he reer of a traveling 

rtuoso and devoted | xclusively teach 
ng, in which field he erable : He 
also gave proof of his é 1 a number of 
small piano pieces of value, works for orchestra, male 
choruses, an adagio for ‘cello with orchestral accompani 
ment, as well as a one t opera, “The Four Years’ Sent 
ne W 1 | is bee 1 2 “ t Col one id 
elsewhere in Germany. His arrangements for two and four 
hands, and also for violin and pian f Beet! n’s Ger 
man dances and contredances, likewise found f r with a 
large number of musical people. The Musikalische Gesell 
schaft, an orchestra consisting in the main of amateurs and 
conservatory pupils, which organization Seiss has conduct 
ed for a period of twenty-seven years, he brought up to a 
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standard of perfection of performances which one rarely 
finds elsewhere. 
eS <= 
Among the callers during the last few days before my 
departure from Berlin were Miss Elfreda Rhoda-Neuberger 
and Mrs. Neuberger, from New York; the charming 
young singer intends to give a concert of her own in Ber- 
lin on November 13; Miss Beatrice M. Davidson, of New 
York, and her mother; Moritz Mayer-Mahr, the eminent 
piano pedagogue and virtuoso; Miss Adrienne Gorsolke, a 
young Berlin pianist now residing in St. Petersburg; Ar- 
thur Friedheim, the celebrated virtuoso, whom you ll 
know; Ernest Schilling, the American born young piano 
virtuoso, who performed for me a finely constructed and 
very musicianly as well as brilliant Rhapsodie Fantasia he 
composed upon motives from the second act of Pader- 
ewski’s opera, ‘“Manru”; Otto Kunitz, a young com- 
poser from Santa Cruz, Cal., who called on me in com- 
pany with his teacher, Max Loewengard, of the Stern Con- 
servatory; Mr. Kunitz performed for me an Albumblatt, a 
barcarolle and a theme with variations, winding up with a 
four-part fugue, all exceedingly well written piano music, 
which does credit alike to teacher and pupil; and Hugo 
Kaun, the Milwaukee composer and conductor.’ O. F. 
Lamperti School, Paris. 
HE school of Madame Lamperti in Paris, to be 
opened on November 1, for the purpose of giving 
vocal instructions on the original Lamperti method, is to 
be located at Rue Jadin 14 bis, in the Parc Monceau quar- 
ter. Lessons are given in French, English and German 
diction, and the price is $100 for a full term, three singing 
lessons a week including pension. The address is Mme. 
Edvige Lamperti 
It must be remembered that this lady is the widow of 
the late maestro Francesco Lamperti, of Milan, and also 
a pupil of Albani Campanini and other celebrated artists 
who have impressed their methods upon the vocal system 
of the present day. She is thoroughly equipped as an 
artist, having sung on the operatic stage herself with great 
success in all the European cities. 


Josephine Jacoby. 

O* October 31 Mrs. Jacoby will sing in Rossini’s 

“Stabat Mater,” at Calvary Methodist Church, in 
which Kathrin Hilke, the soprano; Van Yorx, the tenor, 
and Julian Walker, the basso, will also take part. Madame 
Jacoby will also sing in Washington on December 27, and 
later in “Samson and Delilah,” with the Apollo Club, Chi- 
cago. These are a few of the more important engagements 
of this singer for the near season. 

Ericsson BusHNELL.—Ericsson Bushnell, the basso, sang 
Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” on Tuesday, October 22, at 
the Yale Bicentennial celebration. Mr. Bushnell created 
the part in 1893, when the oratorio was first given. 

ALMA WeEsSTER-PowELL.—Madame Webster-Powell is 
now in Russia singing with Eugene Pirani. The papers 
ay that after the concert tour in Russia the two will 
sing in the United States. 
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All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


Students received daily. Catalog sent on application. 
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Madame Maconda in New England. 


HE singing of Mme. Charlotte Maconda at the New 

England festivals this autumn is being heralded over 

the country, and this brilliant success insures for her 

numerous engagements during the season. This singer 

has established herself a prime favorite in the cultured 
communities, and her fame keeps growing all the time. 

Appended are some of the criticisms telling of her suc- 
cess at the recent Maine festival: 

Madame Maconda has her own place in favor with Maine and 
Portland audiences and repeated visits emphasize the fact that here 
is a singer who must be considered one of the most satisfactory 
ever heard in our concert halls. Her warm, sympathetic tones 
awake response in the educated and uneducated alike, while her 
splendid vocalism leaves the critics little to decry. An all round 
singer is Maconda, and her few solo parts last evening were gems 
rarely appreciated. 

Madame Maconda was given an ovation upon her entrance. Her 
appearance was exceptionally attractive in a dazzling gown of white, 
completely covered with silver sequins, which glinted and shim- 
mered with every movement. With this she wore a string of beauti- 
ful pearls. Her first solo, “From Thy Love as a Father,” was en- 
cored.—Portland News. 


In “From Thy Love as a Father’’ Madame Maconda again displayed 
all those fine qualities and technic which have made her a favorite 
with our public, the enthusiasm aroused calling out the encore of 
the evening.—Portland Argus. 


Madame Maconda was welcomed heartily on her appearance upon 
the stage, and sang so beautifully as to inspire general regret that 
she could not be heard in other concerts of this season’s festival. 
Her voice has grown steadily in power and quality since she began 
singing for Maine people, and her charming personality has en 
deared her to us more, perhaps, than any other singer.—Portland 
Daily Advertiser, October 9, 1901. 





Charlotte Maconda in oratorio was new to a Portland audience. 
She was in admirable voice and won an enthusiastic encore by her 
rendition of “From Thy Love as a Father.” 

Maconda’s first number was “The Lord, He Is Risen Again.’ 
Her flutey, flexible voice was heard to advantage, and in her su 
preme opportunity of the evening, “From Thy Love as a Father,” 
she sang brilliantly. In the concluding phrase, “Shall Rise to 
Heights Supernal,” she rang clearly above the thousand of the 


chorus. The house clapped loudly. 
* * © Maconda sang “Ye Mountains,’ 
with brilliant ease.—Portland Daily News, October 9. 


’ 


a very difficult number, 


Madame Maconda had no difficulty in making us forget that she 
had not been advertised to appear in this concert. The ever popular 
duo for voice and flute was beautifully done, the lady being in ex 
cellent form and the accompanist in sympathy with her. Maconda’s 
tone is wonderfully pure and her high notes marvelously true and 
telling. Of course the first selection carried the audience by storm 
and insured a recall. The singer’s real victory was won in the very 
difficult air of Filina, from “‘Mignon,” the famous Polonaise. Has 
any one of us ever heard it done better? I doubt it. This also was 
received with enthusiasm and the whole of it repeated. Here again 
the orchestral accompaniment was most commendable, the ex- 
tremes of verve and delicacy being managéd with unusual art. 
The Manchester Daily Mirror and American, October 11, 1901. 


Madame Maconda sang the “Pearl of Brazil” aria as only she 
can sing it. Her voice seemed even better than when she was last 
heard here and her audience was completely taken by storm. The 
music gave her the opportunity to show her marvelous tones and her 
ability to make her voice do just what she wants it to do. Her 
higher notes are reached with no apparent effort, and in rapid pas- 
sages there is the same evident ease. The flute part was taken by 
Charles North, who accompanied the singer perfectly. She was re- 
called and repeated the cadenza. 

Then Maconda sang again, this time the “Mignon” Polonaise. 
Again she delighted her audience with the display of her wonderful 
talent.—Manchester Union, 


Of the soloists Madame Maconda, not only in the concert numbers, 
but particularly in the exquisite “From Thy Love,” which received 
an encore, and the recitative and aria in Part III., beginning “Ye 
Mountains,” sang with a greatness of power, a limpidity of tone, a 
depth of feeling, which fairly electrified the audience. With a voice 
of great power, a clearness of enunciation almost wonderful, a 
magic magnetism which places her en rapport, not only with chorus 
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and orchestra, but the audience as well, Madame Maconda’s modesty 
of demeanor and charming stage personality combined to these other 
features make her irresistible. Let us have the great pleasure of 
hearing her another year.—Burlington Free Press, October 16, 1901 


Miss Caroll-Badham. 


ACK from her annual trip to Paris Miss Caroll 
Badham opens her season this year with brighter 
prospects and more pupils than ever before. Miss Caroll 
Badham has the gift of progressiveness in the con 
duct of her artistic career, and many are the pupils who 
will testify to the modern ideas she uses in voice cultiva- 
tion, based always on the famous Lamperti method, in the 
knowledge of which she stands as an authority with the 
maestro’s own endorsement. 

Her studio at 65 Central Park West will be a busy 
place this week, as her many American pupils have anx 
iously awaited her return and welcomed her when she 
reached here a few days ago. 

There is decided novelty in Miss Caroll-Badham’s 
tutorship. She is a firm believer in establishing a fra- 
ternal feeling among voice teachers, which, she says, can 
only be found among the well-known teachers of the 
French metropolis, among whom she looks up to with 
respect are Marchesi, Laborde, De la Grange, Mme. de 
Picciotto and others. In her annual trips to Europe she 
loses not an opportunity of attending the classes of these 
teachers, gleaning hints and material with which to enrich 
her own pupils. 

Miss Caroll-Bedham’s Paris studio address this sum- 
mer was 3 Avenue MacMahon, and there she left a repu 
tation which means the necessity for an early return to 
meet the many calls for her advice and tutorship; in fact, 
so successful was she that there is a probability of her not 
returning to America when she leaves for Paris again 
next year 

Percy Hemus Sincs.—Mr. Hemus was specially engaged 
to sing at the memorial funeral serivce of the Rev. Dr 
Mott, at Roseville Presbyterian Church last week. He is 
booked for several engagements, and is making the prog 
ress which can be expected of him, in view of his merits 


The best music published to- 
day must represent not only the 
highest conceptions of the fore- 
most composers, but also the 
most careful editorial supervision 
and the best resuJts of the en- 


graver’s art and of the printer’s 


skill. Oliver Ditson Company’ s 
editions of modern, classic , stand- 


ard, and popular music fulfil these 





requirements, with the resul 


SIGMOND LANDSBERG. 


that not only do the represen- 
tative American composers publish with this house, bu 
singers, pianists, and teachers draw from its catalogs for material. 
Mr. Sigmond Landsberg, born in Berlin, and a student of the 
Kullak Academy of Music, has earned a well-deserved repu- 
tation in this country as a concert pianist and composer. He 
finds John Orth’s ** Third, Fourth and Fifth Finger Waltz’’ 
particularly useful in teaching, and highly commends the 
Grade II pieces by Carl C. Miiller—<««On the Hobby Horse’’ 
and ** The Chase’’ —as instructive recreation pieces. Included 
in his concert repertoire are Salmon’s ‘¢ Gavotte Humor- 
esque,”’ 


Manney’s ‘* Premiére Valse,’’ Adele Lewing’s 


«*« Romance,’’ etc. grt 


HENRIETTE WEBER 


Pianist and Accompanist. 
INSTRUCTION. For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


Studio: 60 West 39th St. ARNOLD SOMLYO, Megr., 
’Phone : 2058-38. CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


Baldwin Piano used. 
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SOUSA IN LONDON 


Instantaneous Success. 





MINNIE TRACEY’S FINE CRITICISMS. 


UST as he captured Paris and Berlin—France and 
Germany—so has Sousa taken London and England 
by storm. We reprint the London criticisms just to hand 
and bya coincidence our Mr. Blumenberg was in London 
at the time the Sousa performances were occupying the 
attention of the people and he privately confirms the 
quick and deep impression made by Sousa and his band 
now performing at the Glasgow Exposition to thousands 
daily. 

The concerts at Albert Hall were packed events, seats 
being at a high premium. It will also gratify her many 
friends in America to know that Miss Minnie Tracey had 
the success which the same set of criticisms show. Miss 
Tracey had many recalls and it was a curious commentary 
on musical affairs that while she could please musical 
London, certain American managers could see only her 
form and not hear her voice, although she claims to be 
We could not see what avoirdupois has 
to do with singing or speaking or thinking or succeeding 


If it were a national question all girls weighing over 140 


merely a singer 


or 150 pounds should stop the study of singing or not be- 
gin it 
We herewith reproduce the criticisms: 
SOUSA AT THE ALBERT HALL 


The Albert Hall wore an unwonted air of festivity last night, when 











the much-heralded “March King,” John P p Sousa, made his first 
w in England together with his famous band. Expectation had 
run higt er the appearance of the celebrated composer-conductor 
nd a huge audience testified its appreciation of the musical fare 
pr yvided in terms which left 1 doubt st the instantaneous im- 
pression which Mr. Sousa's magnetic personality could not fail to 
have made We may say at once that such playing by a band con 
sisting of wood wind and brass truments alone has without doubt 
never been heard in this country fore It was a perfect revela 
tion This is not to be wondered at wher ne realizes the tempera 
mental qualities of Mr. Sous He is evidently a musician of rare 
refinement and instinct, with an appreciation for and gift of rhythm 
which fairly amounts to genius. Muclt the music performed was 
f the lightest description, yet we t pay Mr. Sousa a higher 
it than to say that one purely al musical faculty 

y carried away by the extraordinary entrain and verve of 

etations There was on the part of the players an abso 

tely spontaneous response to the cor r’s slightest movement 

r gesture, while the auditors themselves seemed to be influenced 
n no less a degree from an « tional point of view. The quality 


and balance of tone of the band was well nigh perfect, while in the 
accompaniment of the vocal and 
realize that the fundamental strings of the ordinary orchestra were 
replaced by the harsher and more assertive woodwind group of 





nstruments. Mr. S« d more than once as absolute a 





pianissimo from his players as the most fastidious could desire The 


most interesting items given, 1t sically speaking, were Goldmark’s 
Overture to “Sakuntala,” a Liszt Rhapsody and a very clever ar 
rangement of a scene and finale from Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,’ 
an opera which made a vivid impression upon the writer when it 
was first given at La Scala, Milan, and which verily cries out for a 


hearing in London An effective suite of Mr. Sousa’s, entitled 


Three Quotations,” say nothing of numerous marches, the 
“Washington Post” included, served to rouse the audience to re 
peated enthusiasm, while a trombone solo by Mr. Pryor showed what 


unsuspected qualities that generally considered unwieldy instrument 
possesses in the hands of 2 real artist. Miss Minnie Tracey sang an 
air from Massenet’s “Herodiade” with much expression and sympa 
thetic beauty of tone, and Miss Dorothy Hoyle played Nachez’s 
“Gipsy Dances” most effectively. In Mr. Sousa and his band we 


seem to have the musical epitome of all that is bright and spark 


ling in the characteristic personality of our American cousins across 


the water.—S., in St. James, October 5, 1901. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 

Mr. Sousa and his American band have been so loudly heralded 
in London, and such claims have been made as to the superiority 
of his orchestra over all others, that some curiosity was felt concern 
ing its first appearance at the Albert Hall last night. It may be as 
well to say at once that mo comparison can fairly be made between 
Mr. Sousa’s orchestra and our own fine military bands. The latter 
are primarily constituted for playing in the open air, Mr. Sousa’s 
is specially built up for concert room performances. It consists 
of four flutes, fourteen B flat clarinets, one solo E flat clarinet, one 
alto clarinet, one bass clarinet, two oboes, two bassoons, two alto 
saxophones, tenor saxophone, baritone saxophones, four cornets 
one flugehorn, two trumpets, four horns, three trombones, two eupho 
niums, four tubas, tympani and drums. The tubas are of very large 
scale, and their downward compass extends to the low E flat This 
combined with the other proportions of the band, renders it | 
sible to secure a remarkably rich and full volume of tone This 
fullness and the absence of “blare” from the brass instruments were 
prominent and pleasing characteristics of the performances yester 
day. The concert was opened with our National Anthem, played 


however, at so slow a tempo as to have a somewhat tunereal effect 
It was followed by “The Star-Spangled Banner,” the large audience 
remaining standing. The first work on the progr: was Gx ark’s 





overture to “Sakuntala,” and in this, and in Liszt's Fourteenth Hut 


garian Rhapsody, the band was heard at its best. In the former 
the effects of tone color were very fine, and in several instance 
beautiful; and in the latter the florid passages were rendered the 
clarinets with remarkable brilliancy. The interpretation of an ex 
cerpt from Giordano’s opera, “Andrea Chenier was also a fine per 
formance. In these transcriptions a high leve« { artistic ex er 
was attained, but in other pieces sensational effects were indulged 
which detracted from the musical interest of the concert ig 
it is only fair to add that what was attempted was always a 
plished, and testified to the great executive sk and to the 
training of the instrumentalists. Encores were freely granted, and 
included the popular march from Mr. Sousa’s m pera I 
Capitan,” and the familiar “Washington Post Mr. Pryor s ed 
extraordinary command of the trombone in a so whic r 1ded 
florid passages seldom associated with this instrument. Miss Minnie 
Tracey, who made her début in England on this occasion, is the 
possessor of a soprano voice of pleasing quality, which ne 





duced, and her rendering of the aria, “I! est doux from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade,” was expressive and finished. A successful appearance 
was made by Miss Dorothy Hoyle, a young t w se | xg 
was distinguished by excellent qualities 

Earlier the day Mr. Sousa was entertained at luncheon at < 
Trocader nt by a reception commiuttes with Sir Lewis 





Mclver in the chair.—Standard, October 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 
AmeRICAN Marcu Kinc at tHe Acsert Hatt 
John Philip Sousa, w appeared for the first time in Lor 








night at the Albert Hall, n of records, ar s r : 
other to his long list of triu 

The great hall has perhaps never been the scene of nine encore 
in a short first part of five pieces, and never before as it he i 
brass toned to such fine gradations of sonority unt t vied ir 
effect w th the t +] { the s ert Tz r “ 5 
only served to support the twin flags of England and Am« 

Sousa directs with his body as well as his soul. W t 
may be, but it has the force of authority There r iting of 


time; he dominates everything with his personality 


The band is absolutely balanced. That is its chief rn The 
trombones and the basses are superb in their strength, the rinet 
approach nearer the tones of the violins than ar ther brass band 
to which we have been privileged to listen The phrasing and de 


cacy, the marvelous oneness, and the rhythmic precision of the 
fifty-two artists make up an effect that must be heard t ye really 
understood. 

It required a building of the size of the Albert Hall to hold al! 
who flocked to hear this wonderful band; but one « 
thinking of the delight to be in the open air and hear this bright 
and fascinating music—the Palm Garden at Leipsic, for instance 
with its quaint bandstand of shell-like shape. Here we 
everything seriously. 

For once, however, the solemnity of the home of orator had t 
give way to the uproarious appreciation of such things as the 
“Washington Post,” played as none else in the world could play it 
and “potpourris” of nigger melodies. The graceful actions of the 
conductor were hardly more interesting than the agility of the gen 
tleman behind the drums, who rubbed sheets of sandpaper together 
and rapped on the floor with wonderful effect 





But with all the pleasantries and vigorous brilliance, real 1 


crept in and asserted itself. Sousa’s musical power was shown 





Originally I intended securing only 50 Concerts for 


WM. WORTH 


this Season, but everybody seems to want him, and | have now (Oct. 
20th) more than 85 arranged for, so I have decided to secure another 


75, which will not be difficult. Mr. Bailey's 
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his artistic accompaniment to the songs of Miss Minnie Tracey, 








whose encore—a screnade of Strauss—was exquisit ng, as well 
as to the beautiful violin playing of Miss Dorothy H r Nor must 
the marvelous trombone s Artl Pryor be { ed over with 
out at least a ment: 

rhe enthusiasm of the lience reached gh-water mark after the 
exhilarating “Stars and Stripes Forever but even “Rule B ant 
whic came into one of the medicys, seemed t f yw renewed 
vigor when played by such a band Ss ‘ 

Ihe band is to be heard agau s al i x and 
n Monday it appears ( gow 

Mr. Sousa was entertained at nche t the Trocad Res 
taurant yesterday rt r ¢ guests i ed to meet him id 
ing G. R. Sims, Arthur B er, Ar r Roberts, John H ngs 
head and many t r S Al 101K, De cS a@ iarge tI 

i newspaper men 

The health of the guest v 1 ed in a witty spe« I S 
Lewis McIver, M. P., wi esided, and w received wit eart 


enthusiasm.—Daily Expre ( er 
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placency—with a sort of reflected pride. The friendly rivalry of 
art and sport made wholly for good, and was fresh evidence of the 
warmth of feeling and an indication of that sense of brotherhood 
which inevitably grew from a common language and identical aspira- 
tions. (Cheers.) Mr. Sousa expressed his gratification at the wel- 
come accorded him, and reciprocated the kindly feelings of rela- 
tionship uttered by the chairman. Philip Yorke, managing director, 
then presented Mr, Sousa with a souvenir of his first professional 
visit to London. It was a jewel with an enameled picture of the 
Royal Albert Hall, having the British and American flags at either 
side, and the inscription, “Welcome, Sousa, 1901.” Mr. Sousa 
acknowledged the gift in felicitous terms, and “The health ot the 
chairman,” proposed by John Hollingshead, concluded the proceed- 
ings.—The Morning Post, October 5. 
THE MARCH KING AT THE ALBERT HALL. 
First Appearance OF Mr. Sousa anp His Bann. 
Mr. Sousa, whom his admiring countrymen have dignified with the 
somewhat grandiose appellation of the ‘March King,” made his first 





appearance in England as conductor of his famous band last night 
at the Albert It says much for the interest which his advent 
has excited that at a time when the holidays are barely over, and 





when the musical season can hardly be said to have begun, his 
appearance should have drawn an audience which filled the Albert 
Hall from floor to ceiling. It is true that Mr. Sousa’s efforts hardly 
appeal to the class of musicians which frequents Queen’s Hall and 
St. James’ Hall. He is essentially a man for the people. Not that 

ccount. Within cer- 





we desire to belittle his reputation on that 
tain limits his achievements are remarkable. To many people a 
wind band is a synonym for mere noise. Mr. Sousa proved last 
night how wide its range may be. He can be as noisy as anyone 
when he likes, but he has at command pianissimos of ethereal ‘deli- 
cacy, and his management of the nicest gradations of sound is sur- 
prising. It is, of course, unfortunate that when he wants to play 
good music he has to fall back upon arrangements in which 
naturally the charm of the original score is to a certain extent lack- 
ing. Thus, Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture, which was given last 
night after the concert had begun with “God Save the King” and 


“The Star-Spangled Banner,”’ sounded rather monotonous in its 
altered form, admirably as it was played, and it was not until he 
passed to a somewhat bewildering arrangement of English airs, fol- 
lowed by his own “El Capitan” march, that the audience felt it 
was on terms with the real Sousa. After that the evening was a 
long triumph. Mr. Sousa was generous in the matter of marches, 
the popular “Washington Post” being, of course, included. Another 
number which was much appreciated was a suite of Mr. Sousa’s 
own composition, the last section of which illustrated in amusing 
fashion the antics of a youthful “Alabama coon.” The program 
was diversified by trombone and violin solos contributed by Arthur 
Pryor and Miss Dorothy Hoyle, and Miss Minnie Tracey, an 
American soprano, who has improved vastly since she sang at 
Covent Garden some dozen years ago, sang two songs in admirable 
tyle to an accompaniment conspicuous for exquisite delicacy. We 





may remind our readers that Mr. Sousa gives concerts to-day both 
in the afternoon and evening at the Albert Hall.—Daily Graphic, 


October 5. 


MR. SOUSA’S BAND. 

[he much advertised appearance of Mr. Sousa’s brass band began 
it the Royal Albert Hall last night. The first performance can only 
be written down as a great success, for the audience was enormous 
and very enthusiastic, and this enthusiasm was not misplaced. It 
is just possible that a portion may have found the program a little 
long, as, though it only contained nine numbers, encores were given 
with an unsparing hand, as many as three being played to Mr. 


luding his “‘Washington Post,” which received an 


Sousa’s suite, inc 
ovation. The conductor has certainly trained his band till it has 
reached a very high degree of proficiency indeed. The performance 
by military bands of music written for string orchestras can never 


be wholly satisfactory. The clarinet is a very beautiful instrument 





in itself, but it is not a violin, and however skillfully it may be 
played it can never resemble that instrument in quality, timbre or 
flexibility. .Goldmark’s fine ‘‘Sakuntala” overture suffered to some 
extent from this, but it was certainly a remarkably good perform- 
ance otherwise. Two of the most noticeable features of the band’s 
playing are the richness of the tone produced and the really wonder 
ful balance preserved. Few conductors indeed can have their or- 


chestras under such control as Mr. Sousa. One is rather apt to con 
nect his name with that which is noisy in music; the pianissimo, 
however, which he gets out of his band is remarkable, and nothing 
could have been better than his performance of a “Rococo” by 
Meyer-Helmund. Among the most successful of the other perform 
ances may be mentioned that given of Liszt’s Fourteenth Hun 


garian Rhapsody, and of his own suite, “Three Quotations.” He 


also, of course, included several of his famous marches, “The Stars 
and Stripes Forever” having to be repeated. The concert, taken 

a whole, proved an admirable and most surprising lesson in the 
possibilities of a wind band when ably trained; and Mr. Sousa is to 
be complimented most heartily on the remarkable way in which he 

as his forces under control. Perhaps almost the best proof of this 
control was the great success which he achieved in accompanying 
the vocal solos of Miss Minnie Tracey, who sang an air from Gluck’s 


Alceste” in excellent style, and the violin solos of Miss Dorothy 


Hoyle, who played Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso” with great 
neatness and taste. Arthur Pryor gave an excellent account of two 
trombone solos, playing the most florid passages with ease. The 
program opened with the British and American national airs.—Times, 
October 5, 1901. 


THE SOUSA BAND. 

For some years past, and more especially since the- ‘Washington 
Post” and the “El Capitan” marches made the name of John Philip 
Sousa familiar to the public in this country, we have been waiting 
to hear the band which has won such a great reputation for itself 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Now, at last, with much boom- 
ing of big guns, or perhaps we should say with much blowing of 
trumpets, Sousa and his band have made their début, and we had 
the opportunity last night of comparing them with similar organiza- 
tions in our own country. Fortunately, however, we can criticise 
them without in any way disparaging such fine bodies of instrument- 
alists as either of the three Guards’ bands, and those who are 
acquainted with the work of such bands as the Besses o’ the Barn, 
to whom we were introduced last year at the great band contest 
at the Crystal Palace, need no telling that we possess material that 
cannot be surpassed in any quarter of the globe. With these few 
remarks of a general nature we may pass on to consider the merits 
of the Sousa Band on the strength of what we heard last night. In 
the first place, we must pay tribute to the very fine tone which was 
noticeable in all they did and to the admirable technical skill which 
each individual instrumentalist undeniably possesses. Here was a 
good foundation for any conductor to build upon, and Mr. Sousa 
has certainly erected a musical structure which deserves the enthu- 
siastic appreciation of amateurs. His program opened with a per- 
formance of the National Anthem and its American equivalent, and 
then we had an opportunity of hearing what could be done with 
music not intended originally for military bands. It is only a few 
nights since we heard Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture at the 
Queen’s Hall, and naturally we missed not a few of its chief beauties, 
but, allowing for the absence of the violins and bass strings, Mr. 
Sousa secured a very admirable rendering. Another very excellent 
performance was that of Liszt’s Fourteenth Hungarian Rhapsody, 
which more readily lends itself to brass band treatment. It was 
however, in the typical pieces with which the Sousa Band is identi- 
fied that the audience was excited to the most enthusiasm. Several 
of these came by way of encores, which were taken with a prompti- 
tude that was a little astonishing. Such popular airs as the ‘*Wash- 
” “Fl Capitan” March, “Hands Across the Sea,” and 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever’ brought down the house and were 


ington Post, 


the most striking features of the entertainment. Mr. Sousa has a 
certain quaint method of conducting, and to the casual observer 
it would appear that it is done from the point of view of impressing 
the audience, rather than for any especial effect it may have on his 
orchestra, but he gets the required effects, and among the things 
for which he must be particularly complimented is the restrained and 
delicate manner in which he accompanied the vocal and instrumental 
soloists. These agreeable reliefs to the inevitable monotony of brass 
band playing consisted of a soprano solo by Miss Minnie Tracey, 
a singer with a light, pleasing voice; a trombone solo capitally ren- 
dered by Arthur Pryor, and a violin piece charmingly played by 
Miss Dorothy Hoyle. An American Fantaisie was the last item 
on the program, but this was supplemented by “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and a repetition of “God Save the King.”—The Morning 
Advertiser, October 5, 1gor. 


SOUSA’S BAND. 
Desut at THE ALBert Hatt. 

Mr. Sousa’s band, which made its first public appearance in this 
country at the Albert Hall last night, hold in America practically 
a unique position. In this country we have nothing exactly like it, 
for in England our crack military bands are greatly superior to the 
average army bands of the United States, while, on the other hand, 
private organizations for open air work in these isles have not the 
same opportunities of securing well paid engagements enjoyed by 
Mr. Sousa’s orchestra in the holiday resorts on the Atlantic coast. 
Nevertheless Mr. Sousa’s fame was chiefly won by those swinging 
marches, the captivating strains of which have long ago penetrated 
across the ocean, and are almost as popular in Europe as in the 
land of their birth. It was therefore, perhaps, a pity that Mr. Sousa 
did not announce more of the march element in his opening pro- 
gram at the Albert Hall last evening. He, it is true, played a good 
many of them among the encores which he accepted with true 
American liberality, but there must have been a large proportion of 
the Britons among the audience who failed to recognize them, until 
it occurred to a sensible attendant to place on the bandstand on 
a huge placard the name of the piece actually being performed. The 
“Washington Post,’”’ given as one of the encores to an American 
melody bearing the characteristic title of “A Nigger in the Wood 





pile,” was, of course, recognized at once, but although the “Rag 
Time” March was vociferously applauded, few, we fear, knew its 
name. “Stars and Stripes Forever” was also well received, and so 
also was Mr. Sousa’s ‘“‘Hands Across the Sea,” which was among 
the encore pieces. In these marches the American players are em- 
phatically at their best, and it is a pity they did not more exclu- 
sively confine themselves to music of this sort, instead of trying a 
version of a Hungarian Rhapsody (a familiar item of Richter’s 


repertory, but now played with comparatively little spirit), or the 
paraphrase of the finale from Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” an opera 
which has been performed in the United States, but is unknown 
here. Miss Minnie Tracey, too, would have been wiser to have sung 
some of her native American melodies rather than excerpts from 
French operas, which were not at all effective in the Albert Hall, 
although the admirable manner in which the vocal music was ac- 
companied showed the pains which had been taken to cultivate this 
feature of the performance. A clever trombone player, Mr. Pryor, 
was much applauded for his rendering of a medley of tunes from 
Mr. Sousa’s comic opera, “El Capitan,” and Mr. Sousa’s 
“Quotations,” based, we believe, upon American melodies, 
found much favor. The tone of the band is peculiarly rich and 
refined, and it would be very interesting to hear them in the open 
air, where, after all, a wind band is most in its element. The play- 
ers are also highly trained, answering the movements of the con 
ductor’s baton with much intelligence. No doubt the temptation 
to compare them with some of our own military bands is strong, 
but the proceeding would be invidious, and to a certain extent un 
meaning. Mr. Sousa, on taking his place to commence his pro 
gram with “God Save the King” and “Hail, Columbia,” had a 
cordial reception from an audience which filled all but the more 
expensive seats, and among whom the American colony was, of 
course, largely represented. He will give further concerts at the 
Albert Hall this afternoon and evening, and will then be off to 
Glasgow to fulfill a month’s engagement at the Exhibition. Then 
will come a provincial tour, and possibly another concert in London, 
when it is hoped the program will be formed mainly of American 
music and especially of Mr. Sousa’s marches.—Daily News, Oc 
tober 5, 1901. 


THE SOUSA BAND 
The audience which assembled at the Albert Hall last night, when 
Mr. Sousa and his band made their first appearance in London, if 
not an abnormally crowded one, certainly went far toward filling 
the vast building. As the composer of more than one of our most 





familiar and popular marches, Mr. Sousa has ablished a very 
widespread reputation; but until yesterday those who did not hap- 
pen to hear the performances which he gave at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1890, or during the course of his Continental tours, had had no 
opportunity of judging him in his other capacity, that of band- 





master. The expectations raised by his much heralded advent here 
ll all of them 





have naturally been high, and if he did not quite fulfill 
last night he certainly scored an ample popular success. It was, 
naturally, in his own compositions that his merits as a conductor 
and the special qualities of his band were displayed in the best light. 
The printed program of his opening concert contained only two 
of his own works, the “Three Quotations” Suite, consisting of three 
short and effective numbers, each with a certain distinctive and ap 
propriate atmosphere of its own, and the familiar “Stars and Stripes 


March; but early in the evening Mr. Sousa began a lavish 


Forever” 
succession of encore numbers, nearly all of which were wisely chosen 
from among the most popular of his own compositions, including 


“The Washington Post,” the “El Capitan’ March and “Hands 





Across the Sea.”" All of these were given with great precision and 
fire, and their spirited interpretation was greeted by the audience 
with very genuine and hearty enthusiasm. Of the more serious 
efforts of the evening the most successful was the selection given 
from Giordano’s deservedly popular opera, “Andrea Chenier An 
admirable sympathy was shown by the band in their accompaniment 
of Miss Miranie Tracey, Miss Dorothy Hoyle and Arthur Pryor, 
who appeared with success as soloists; and musicians hearing the 
American orchestra for the first time last night must have been 
struck throughout by the remarkable homogeneity into which Mr 
Sousa has welded his forces and by the rich tone of his instruments. 
His interpretation of Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture was unfortu 
nately lacking in poetic feeling—a defect hardly attributable entirely 
to the absence of stringed instruments—and his attempt to give Liszt's 
familiar Fantaisie on Hungarian Folktunes with the forces at his 
command was an obvious artistic error. In the main, however, the 
criticisms suggested by these two items are such as can always be 
advanced against any performance by a military band of works 
whose charm is lost when played by forces other than those for 
which they were primarily scored. It is, in fact, as the glorified 
ideal of the military band that Mr. Sousa and his players present 
themselves to us; and as such their visit is of an educational value 
quite apart from the evident interest and pleasure which it excites 
The Globe, October 6, 1901. 


RicHARD BurRMEISTER.—A new edition of Burmeister’s 
Persian Love Song” has just been published by the 
Rohlfing Sons Music Company for a high as well as for a 


low voice. Mr. Burmeister leaves this week for Boston, 
where he is to play Liszt’s Concerto Pathetique with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


A Concert Company.—Miss Nellie Allen Hessenbruch, 
a pianist of St. Louis, has joined a concert company of 
which Miss Sibyl Sammis is soprano and Ion Jackson is 
tenor. The company propose to make an Eastern trip. 
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“Can a director of a theatre make a married artist sing 
in his theatre in spite of the formal refusal of her hus- 
band, especially when such refusal has been communi- 
cated?” 

This legal question has been decided by the Civil Tri- 
bune of the Seine in the negative. 

Moreover, the husband whose authority has been re- 
pudiated can demand damages 

M. Le Docte, a Belgian, married in 1897 Mlle. Jane 
Mercy. M. Gaudrey, director of the Grand Cercle at 
the watering place of Aix-les-Bains, wrote to M. Docte 
asking for his consent and confirmation of an engage 
ment of his wife at the Grand Cercle 

“No,” replied M. Docte, ‘ 


demand, but I oppose in the most formal and absolute 


I do not consent to what you 


manner to Madame Le Docte continuing to follow a 
theatrical career.” 

But Madame Docte thought otherwise. She returned 
to the theatre and sang in “Manon,” “Lakmé,” “Romeo 
t Juliette,” and other operas in her repertory. 

M. Le Docte without hesitation brought suit against 
the director of the Grand Cercle for the modest sum of 
50,000 francs 


The director of the Grand 


Cercle said that he could 
not represent in court the Society of the Grand Cercle, 
of which he was merely the manager, and the court held 
that plea good, but condemned the manager personally 
to pay 3,000 francs damages to the husband 


a 
< 
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Kar! Fetzlaff, the famous stage manager of Berlin, will 
soon retire. He made his fame by his mounting of “Die 
Fledermaus” in 1870. He was stage manager in Dresden 
1879-1881, then went to Vienna, and since 1890 has labored 
at Berlin. 


e- = 
The competitors for the Wagner monument at Berlin 
are at work on new models, as none of the old ones was 
satisfactory. The sculptor who may receive the commis- 
sion for executing the monument to Brahms at Hamburg 
has not yet been chosen. The report that Max Klinger 


h 


had been chosen is contradicted. 
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The death of the ’cellist Louis Marsick at Liege is an- 
nounced. He was for forty-six years a member of the 
Roya! Theatre orchestra, and a teacher in several institu- 


tions 
_-* a 
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The monument erected to Beethoven in 1880 at Vienna 
is to be turned round When first erected stood in a 
quiet square, to which the little River Wien, with the old 
trees on its banks, formed a background. But since that 
time great changes have taken place. The Riven Wien is 


covered over, the trees are cut down and there is much 
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LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK, 


Has the Honor to Announce an Extended Tour of 


HEYMAN 


Distinguished American Pianist. 


traffic. The Viennese are now vexed to see Beethoven 
turn his back upon them, and so the municipal council 
has decided that he shall execute a right about face. In 
place of looking westward he will henceforward look to 
the east; instead of looking toward the Rhine he will 
look toward Hungary. The designer of the monument, 
Zumbusch, is still alive, and will superintend the work 


fe €& 
At Dresden a Frenchman has trit mphed in the list 
performances. Wagner’s “Tannhauser” was given twelvé 


times, but Saint-Saéns’ “Samson” | 
ter was a novelty for Dresden; the former, perhaps, they 


had grown tired 


4 —— 

Josef Rebicek celebrated, October 1, his fortieth anni 
versary as an artist. He first appeared October 1, 1861, 
as violinist in the Weimar Court Orchestra; in the fol- 
lowing year was recalled to his native city of Prague as 
concertmaster of the National Theatre; in 1868 he left 
Prague and became concertmaster at Wiesbaden. Here 
he distinguished himself in symphony and chamber con- 
certs as well as in the theatre, and tried 
conducting. In 1881 he went to Warsaw, and ten years 
ater to Budapest, when three years later he returned to 
Wiesbaden. On October 1, 1897, he assumed the posi- 


‘tion of director of the Berlin Pl 
] 





He is also distinguis is a r « chamber 
music and pieces for violin, piano and orchestra. He is 
now in his fifty-seventh year, in the fullness of all his 
powers and is likely to retain the highest esteem of the 


artist world, the critics and the public 
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A posthumous work by Ponchielli, the author of “Gio- 
onda,” is announced as nearly ready for publication at 
Milan It is entitled “I Mori di Valenza.” 
not quite finished, but will be completed by Annibale 


Ponchielli, the 


The score is 


son of the composer 
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The Deutsche Kunst Zeitung, of Vier 
parture of Trangott Ochs from the Briinn Music Society 
TI 


has given rise to some trouble ere aré ur I 
f - j + } + 
petitors applying for the vacant part of conductor, but 


Richard Wickenhausser, whom a strong party desires, 
is not one. The explanation given by the journal is that 
he is an anti-Semite, and that a majority of members oi 
the society would resign were he appointed 
= —- 
= = 
The Artavia collection of autograp 


by the Royal Library of Berlin, cor 


thoven’s works purchased by Dom 


when he bought for seven gulden 





and the finale of the Ninth Symph« 
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altogether ninety-three numbers by Beethoven, among 





them the piano sonates (op. 110 and 111). Haydn is 
represented in the collection by thirty-two numbers and 
opies of 120 string and flute t tly unpublished 
Ihe collection has also manuscripts by Schubert, Ros 
sini, Salieri and Pagani: tw umbers by Mozart, one 
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and she overcame with ease the technical difficulties which 


the part offers.” 
 € 
The pianist Busoni has this year, as last, occupied part 
of the Temple in the Park of Weimar, and gathered round 
h'm a number of talented and well-advanced pupils. 
J 
E. Jaques Balcroze succeeds Prof. L. Ketten as director 
of the singing society of the Conservatory of Geneva. 


Pr 


me 
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The composer, Von Fielitz,-after a long residence in 
Rome, has settled in Berlin as teacher in the Stern Conserv- 
atory. 


J 
The ten selected artists who are working at new designs 
for the Wagner statue at Berlin all represent him sitting, 
as his erect figure was not heroic enough. The jury will 
decide as to the best model November 1. 
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‘No final determination respecting the continuation of 
the Bayreuth Festival next year has yet been reached. 
There is to be a council at Wahnfried in the latter part of 
this month to settle the question. 


—-* 
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A search in some church documents proves that Albert 


Lortzing was born on the 23d of October, 1801, not 
in 1803, as the musical dictionaries and lexicons assert. 
This month then really contains the centenary of his 


birthday. 
oe 
— 
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new opera, the text of which, 
by Illica, is based on Russian peasant life. The long talked 
of “Roland of Berlin,” by Leoncavallo, will be produced in 
On October 26 the 
by 


Mascagni is working on a 


Berlin at the beginning of next year. 
first performance of a new opera, ‘Chopin,” 
Orefice, took place at Sonzogno’s Teatro Lirico, in Milan. 


music 


\ direct descendant of J. S. Bach is making a poor living 
as piano teacher at Erfurt. Hermann Bach is fifty years 
old, and is gifted with a remarkable musical memory that 
enables him to reproduce even long compositions when he 
has once heard them. 

os 
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The project of rebuilding the Court Theatre at Weimar 


has been abandoned. 


Arnold Dolmetsch a Bankrupt ? 
| en ges to eminent music paper 
\rnold Dolme the collector and expert and 
lecturer, &c., has recently been examined in a bankruptcy 
court, with liabilities of $3,000 and assets of about $1,900, 
the failure Mr. Dol- 
metsch is a Swiss, and is the original Mr. Innes, the father 


an trade 


tsch, 


being due to a liability of a lease. 


of Evelyn Innes, in George Moore’s novel of that 
name. We hope that Mr. Dolmetsch will not be mis- 
interpreted in this unfortunate affair and that his diffi- 


culties will soon be translated into more propitious 


circumstances. 


MINNE HumMpuryes.—Mrs. Minne MHumphryes, the 
church and concert soprano, will soon leave New York to 
fill the West. Her manager is in Ohio, 


and there will arrange additional dates for this artist. 


engagements in 


VERSUS PHILIP HALE, POOR MAN! 


Boston, Monday. 


Dear Musical Courier: 
SEE by this week’s issue of your paper that you are 
once more following your pernicious habit of not per- 
mitting your critics (alleged!) to speak the truth. Now, 
there’s Phil. Hale! I’ve known Phil. since he was a boy. 
I had a hand in his education. I know that as the critic 
for a daily paper he cannot ventilate his true pent up emo- 
tions, and I always hoped that as an associate of yours he 
might be allowed to write just what his musical acumen 
dictates. Of course you wouldn’t write against the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for the world, and so you have prob- 
ably given poor Mr. Hale spiritual advice in advance. I 
attended the Boston opening, and wished I had spent my 
money on “Florodora,” up on Broadway. Why? Well, I 
might as well tell you at once that as a musician, trained 
before the mast, I am accustomed to orchestras which are 
led by the director, and not to one which takes the di- 
rector by the hand and conducts him! That’s the Boston 
epidemic now. Take my word for it! You know me! 
That orchestra, and this is not after dinner either, is the 
finest in the world! Such material! Such instruments! 
Such individual intelligence! And the management! 
Where can you find men like Higginson, with his brown 
trousers; Ellis, of the genial heart; copious Fred. Comee, 
and that fine, kindly man, L. H. Mudgett? Wouldn't these 
brains build up any organization from Tammany Hall, the 
D. A. R.’s, to the Mafia? I “guess” they would! Now, 
what is the difficulty? They have the hall, the orchestra, 
the management, but not the director. Saturday night I 
wanted to be umpire, and call down good paternal advice 
to Gericke, but I was afraid of .waking up the audience 
he had so carefully put to sleep! It wasn’t a square deal 
anyway. 

You know, if you remember anything outside of the 
trusts, that “Academic Overture” of Brahms’! Well, after 
the men came on the stage and knelt in prayer to Kneisel, 
they yawned and stretched themselves and then Gericke 
came along. He had on clothes, but not much hair. It 
took some time for him to get his glasses on, and then 
when Mr. Higginson squeezed a dollar to make the eagle 
mourn—they were off! It was a great start! The men 
were just a little ahead of the director, but he jumped a 
hurdle and caught them. It’s sad enough when Brahms 
tries to be kittenish through the medium of a full orches 
tra and a heavy score, but it’s sadder still when a director 
works like yeast to see the joke, to be young, joyous, 
devil-may-care in the seeing. Gericke didn’t do this. He 
took it seriously. It hurt his feelings. It made you feel 
like rag-time at a funeral. That’s probably the way it 
made him feel. Then when salty tears were gathering, 
ouf!—the men got ahead! But Gericke’s a _ routined 
director and was—out on first! He felt so pleased, it 
was such a surprise! The men looked quite annoyed, as 
they had evidently counted winning. I lost $10 
betting on the men, because I know and believe in them. 
There’s Kneisel, and Schroeder and Loeffler—I felt sure 
Life is full of these disappointments; 
While my dismay was still fresh 


on 


they would win. 
you know how it is. 


from the bat, a shock of black hair and a pair of 
“googling” brown eyes escorted a ’cello on the stage. 
It was Gérardy! Play! He struck into the broad open- 


ing movement of the Lalo Concerto, and somebody 
behind me dropped a brass button down my back and 
all my hair sat up. This little, wee, titan possesses tone, 
trills, technic to beat the whole band 


Such a sincere, manly youngster, such sin- 


temperament, 
back of him! 





cere, manly art is a rarity even in these days. Did you 





t] 
ever notice his down-bow staccato? Then again legato h 
playing as he has it in his wrist is a gift, a direct gift. s 
b 


Another feature is, if Gérardy sings the same theme one 
hundred times—and you know how Lalo treats his themes 
—he sings it differently. It tells a new phase of the 
story. While he is essentially a temperamental player, 
he never overdoes; you don’t find him portamentoing up 
and down the strings or exuding undue sentiment. The 
trouble is that an untemperamental conductor is a skull 


and cross-bones to a temperamental soloist; the orchestra és 
pulled back badly at times, but Gérardy woke up the be 
audience just the same. This was a treat indeed, and we pe 
felt braced for the Liszt number. x 
It’s a curious study about magnetic currents. A man 
like Paur or Nikisch holds his men as in a vice from the S 
moment he steps on the stage. Gericke or Thomas estab- “ 
lishes it only at times. You can see it born and wane and | 
disappear. Gericke starts in ail right for a climax—the kind la 
he knows about, you know; he goes along for a few bars Fs 
when suddenly he loses hold of the men and that climax a 
cometh not. Same thing, when the men work up momen- ‘P 
tum to a high pitch, where drums, trumpets, pianolas, “a 
aeolians, &c., are all toiling, he can’t work them down to : 
a pianissimo until the middle of the next number. Thus cal 
Boston cannot have true artistic climaxes or pianissimos, 
because there is no architect there to build them. What's ' 
a symphony without shading, nuance, color? This is to for: 
get us over the Liszt number mentioned above. I want ‘ 
to forget it. You know how effective the full stop of an , 
orchestra is, and how the silence throbs and throbs wit! 
anticipation of the continuation of the story. When the TT 
Boston Symphony strikes a rest, it stops—just stops— art 
that’s all, and it’s a time for conversation. It is more ( 


irritating when an organization like this continually just \ 
misses it than anything you can conjure up. An orches- 

tra cannot play itself. Already the standard raised by 
Nikisch and Paur has been lowered, although the orches 
tra itself has improved. The woodwinds have been aug 
mented you know and they do great work. I never 
heard the theme for oboe in the Beethoven Seventh played 
so beautifully, and the duet for two oboes and two clari 
nets was delightful. 

The second movement was flawless. Mr 
ability to color and contrast was never more apparent than 
in the Scherzo and Trio. You remember the “toot 
ling” the woodwinds have to do in this and 
the drawn tones or pedal points (any old thing you want - 
to call them), which stand still on one note and whistle. 

Well, my to “Pro Bono, can’t you sit 
still’; but I just writhed in agony. I thought the whole 
world consisted of unshaded pedal points and “tootling” 
tubes. You ought to hear Paur color and shade this diffi- 
cult movement, which sounds frivolous and even impudent 


Gericke’s in 


al 
al 


movement 


wife said me: 


after the grandeur of the second movement unless it’s 
played with refined understanding. The finale has odd 
scoring, hasn't it? Think of the trumpets and violins forte 
against the woodwinds! Still the strings were less in 
Beethoven’s time, we mustn’t forget that. The last moye- 
ment was a scramble, a run-for-your-life scramble—and 
then I came away. The audience was not once aroused 
to spontaneous applause save by Gérardy. This the 
whole truth and I am sorry Phil. isn’t permitted to tell 
it. What’s the use of having a critic if you coach him all 
the time? Still he has troubles of his own! An organist 
and a music critic in Boston! That would feaze a haler 
man than Hale. 

I could write lots more, but I am tired now, and my 
wife says the beer is getting stale. Any time you want 
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ZELDENRUST,. . . . Pianist 
November to April, 

Es 4 x a + ew ee 
November and December only. 
MACONDA, .. . . . Soprano 
FISK,. ..... . Comtraite 
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LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


under his Exclusive Management—SEASON 1901-1902— 


Vime. LILLIAN NORDIC 


Transcontinental Tour in SONG RECITAL—November to April. 


HEYMAN, .. .. . Pianiste 
| 
WEBB-GARDNER, 


‘VAN den HENDE,. . . ’Cellist 


Contralto 


. Soprano 











DATES, SINGLE OR EN TOUR, NOW BOOKING 
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Carnegie Hall, 
9 NEW YORK, 
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Cable Address: 
“‘Loudtone, N. Y.” 


Telephone: 836 Col. 


EDV 


HOFMANN,. .. . . Baritone 
LEONORA JACKSON, . Violiniste 


By arrangement with Jackson & WAKEFIELD. 
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In the South and East. 


Tenor 
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the truth told just call on me, I have a useless supply on make us recognize her as a genuine modern stage singer. To these expressior Hence, we never looked at the theatrical poses, b 
. ° ° " ° ie — . . tic 2 - . s . Tect facial ex wavs » th eau 1] gestures proof of th esthetic. fine feel 
hand, for we only get paid in this world to lie. I am, in ‘#lities are united her poetic appearance, and her effective facial « ways to the beautiful gestures, a | - baa 
. " pression, lit up by a speaking eye, to incorporate in most expressive f the artist Ihe vocal performance of the singer stood on ar 
sorrow for your misdeeds (will be seventy-five my next , - : . : a os ; 
. : ? ? fashion the touchingly beautiful Sieglinde With a compellir eight witl er dramatic rt Her s grand 
. 2 
birthday ), ’ Pro Bono or Boston power, with a deep warmth of feeling, Frau Reuss-Belce made he . ways fille A organ f A “ f ge 
P. S.—Not Pro Beano! part in the love duet with Siegmund one of splendid authority The nweariedly wher t equired t expre nate gitation 
- “grand gestures” which Wagner demanded and the glowing spec eep tones of the heart. sharp. dramati« ame ncerity and cold 
of genuine passion let us have a presentiment of what kind ess The performance w ne t ‘ ne to give nd led 
MME. LUISE REUSS-BELCE. Isolde Frau Reuss-Belce will be When the great tragedian Ludwig nterest The public w electrifie ! t er earied of « ntles 
r . . ° ° Barnay saw Frau Reuss-Belce as Sieglinde e exclaimed She emonstrations of applause 
- the Maurice Grau Opera Company for this season a nt 2 B - ni’ pr ooh 
- i¢ at man PCLINCIO 1 
appears the name of Mme. Luise Reuss-Belce as Bef , 4 F R Bel z 
; > : sefore her journey to America Frau Reuss-Belce sang, at . . 
prima donna for the grand Wagnerian roles This artist ; ‘iain : : ‘ , Richard Kleinmichel Dead. 
bel tn of ho | a “Parsifal” B the Royal Court Theatre of Dresden, Briinnhilde in the 
eclongs to the singers who have sung in “Parsital’ at Bay r o ‘ IC} 4 | the ditor the Ger 
tl 1 Ricl 1W | : } C 1 “Gétterdammerung,” on which it was said in the Dresdeney ICHARD KLEINMICHEL ean itm act 
reuth, under Kichare agner ater she Sang in aris ’ mat is 1 musical per he Leipsic Sig 
rul under Fel Mottl, tl l f Elizabeth, EI Nachrichten: i usical paper, the Leipsi ignale 
he ice ‘ex Mottl, i roies of Elizabeth, [lisa lea t the i filtw-five He arranged a @ " 
ad ( it tl oe \ F anged a great many 
- ] > In the very first scene e€ artist convinced us that we aud to d 
S y s Ss Ss y at Ss sail " . 
and Sieglinde In Wiesbaden she sang at the Kaiser lili: Ainiiceedaberl aleeie’. erie i shake Mile wid email ome. fl an and German ops for Berthard Senff, of Leipsi« 
, 1 , ; , 
festivals Sieglinde, Venus, Briinnhilde and Isolde Here th the best Brannhildes. Taking it all is we e scarce the original editor the Signale, in addition to having 
in America she will sing Isolde in San Francisco, whet cen here a better Briannhilde. Only a perfect artist of s I tir ! le easy arrangements of Wagne peras for piano. He 
. ” . . . ; ‘ . — , P —_ _ ¢ eart wit . , e = . . 
“Tristan” will be given for the first time She has co elivery like Frau Reuss-Belce ¢ — tgs ; ( Charlottenburg, Berlir 
laborated at Bayreuth for many years, and especially ; rs - aad pss . 
> . . 9” ae ae ‘ is as he eta emec worked ut 1 lly and 
Fricka in the “Rheingold” and in the “Walkiire,” with ex Buon eoint. vet the whol ne seemed called t bef 
- M . . ty “ , . t I ‘ 
traordinary success The Colnische Zeitung writes re these inspired demands of the moment. The be E. M. BowMAN ENNSYLVANIA 1. B . 
specting her: uncement, the rvelous grow er charaeter, the rganist and teacher conducting the nineteenth annual 
Among the goddesses as the greatest performance the Fricka a en pata toy ' gerne con fae ceendiec ate ent eeting this week of the Musical Alliance, of Lackawanna 
Madame Reuss-Belce must be singled out. In perfection of aS sucess — oe . 1 Wyoming it Fa ryville, | lw nee 
n dignity and chiseling, in song and gesture, she presented a clas sie vil e€ given t t rrow an | 1 B M. Bowma 
cal model of dramatic vocal art The Dresdener Anzseiger writes about the same rle 
The Musicalische Wochenblatt Frau Reuss-Relce presented figure of g ere 
1 : ‘ t \ ‘ 
} ] | ¢ ’ . t vinity . . one . : ’ ‘ 
\ thorougt y excellent performance whi came well ir ‘ : aT “mee ‘ x “— ad sine F raster \TARY OUISE ( ARY Marv Louise Clary w make a 
foregr nd was the Fricka of Madame Reuss-Belce, w e great . 
' r ne n the ghest degree ! n ar feeling ~ rt trip t the W t next weet singing mong other 
ene it e second act of t Walkure lepicted the gi P ‘ 
ma P rotect ‘ P g } ev ‘ “ © - | r l r W hee xg Parkers 
‘ i 4 S 1 y ' : : 
I \ me k Belce wed in every g pe ‘ eg. W. \ i S enville, O On her return ‘ 
r r r g k f r f ‘ he P ¢ g cet ¥ ember 8 
ine re} ed i | « tor nd 4 ra - . - —— — 
r st —— — 
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the public fast from the fist har to the last. Her Sieglind MRS. STELLA KELLOGG HAINES, 
101, 102, 103 Vista aaa dies cenuaamnieaiaies ST. LOUIS, MO. 











The Rheinische Kaiser writes 


Her yesterday's Sieglind lemonstrates Frau Reuss-Belce t ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 





roughly ¢ 2 e.. ee SEY CO, NOT Pe VOCAL CULTURE. 
ay , roughout to the - ‘ " st deta the whole style of her is Opera. Oratorio. 
Reais sors a ee Seon oe Teteheesie enciietnn Coaching. Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 
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D | CONTRALTO. 
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) /\ | PiU} Sole Management of 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
y Organist and Conductor of the 125 East 24th Street, New York. 


aporess E,. Mt. BOWMAN, y Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn. 


Pianoand Theory Studio, Steinway Hall, New York Organ Privileges in New York and Brooklyn. 
MRS. MARY B. SKILLMAN. 
Pianiste and Leading Teacher of the Piano, Trenton, N. J e a ‘ 


Mr. HENRY WOLFSOHN begs to announce that he has engaged 1ENOR. 


ESTELLE LIEBLING, ~~ 


Opera and Concert SOPRANO, REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 
oe ———_“FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON—— ee 
ERSKINE 


PORTER 


EIGHT YEARS OF AGE 


~=—— BOY SOPRANO 


CHURCH AND CONCERT. 
f For Terms, &c , address 
Mrs. DAVID PORTER, 
73d St. and 2d Ave , Brooklyn, N. Y. 


>—__ PI AN ISTE ee Address Kimball neh or tee Ginn Co., CHICAGO. 


Decorated by Queen Marguerita of Italy ; —— 
and the Grand Dukes of Saxe-Weimar and Scholar of Lisst, Barth, VIOLIN VALUE , 


A Violin bought by our Original and 
, = simply an invest- 
Schaumbarg-Lippe. d’ Albert, Stavenhagen. waique pau becomes simply’ aut invent 
: ‘ . . , . , you paid for i ip ou to in 
Graduate of the Berlin High School of Music, where, upon her final examination by Professors Joachim, vestigate We carry the are f line of 


Barth, Hans von Biilow, Rubinstein, Rudorff, Bargie), Raif and Lessmann, she was declared to bethe fine and rare Violinsin America. Good 
ones, up. Easy payments, if desired. 


Lar ge, handsomely tllustrated 
Violin Cat. FREE on request 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER Co. 

E. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 

















Transcontinental Tour of SEASON 1901-2. 


EL > z— TI Ee Recitals only. 


Under the Direction of THE METROPOLITAN CONCERT BUREAU, 
EDWARD KIMPTON, Manager. 1144 Broadway, corner 26th Street, NEW YORK. 



































most intelligent musician ever graduated from that famous institute. Winner of the Mendelssohn and the 
Mozart Prizes. 





For Terms, Dates, &c., address 








ALBERT FUCHS, 1931 Broadway, New York City. | 
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PHILADELPHIA, October 19, 1901 
HE outlook for the coming season in Philadelphia 
is a bright one. Although a great many of those 
directly interested in the musical life of the city 





are still away, yet every day brings back more familiar 
faces, and by November 1 practically all will have re 
turned 

Foremost in importance before the local musical public 
at the present time is the Philadelphia Orchestra and its 
plans for the future [his worthy organization has every 
reason to look forward to a season of more than ordinary 


lhe friction which arose some time ago between 


success 
the local Musical Union and the orchestra management on 
the point of supplementing local talent (where the same 
proved insufficient in either quality or quantity) with pro- 
ssional musicians, chosen either from foreign or do 
mestic ranks, has in some measure abated. It seems to be 
the general opinion of press and public that the matter 
will end in the near future by the union removing the ob 
ections they have upheld. It might be said in passing 


i dispute this nature is not a new occurrence by 


any means. The same thing had to be gone through by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra before that organization 
became what it is to-day. This also might be said oi 


many others. There is an interesting fact that ought not 
to be overlooked while the present disagreement is in 
progress. When the Philadelphia Symphony Society was 
founded some nine or ten years ago by a number of ama 
teurs it was with the expressed intention of opening up 


the way for a professional symphony orchestra like that in 


Boston, that would bring praise and dignity to Philadel- 
phia, and make the city to some extent a musical centre. 
The old society worked quietly and patiently, giving three 
concerts every year, but always with the idea of finally 
merging into a professional orchestra kept well in mind. 

This task has now. been accomplished and the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Society retires. satisfied that their work 
has been done well. 

In view of these facts it seems a little ungrateful to the 
faithful few of the old society that a quarrel of this kind 
should have arisen out of their efforts. While Mr. Scheel 
is in Europe there is necessarily a dearth of news. He 
returns the latter part of this month, at which time I shall 
be able to announce definitely the number of foreign 
musicians he has secured, as well as a general idea of the 
program for the season and many other items of interest 
which are now either unknown or only to be guessed at. 

The Kneisel Quartet will give a series of five concerts 
at Witherspoon Hall at 2:45 o’clock on the Monday after- 
noons of November 11, December 16, January 20, Febru- 
ary 24 and March 24. 

Seats for the first series of five concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in this city have been entirely taken 
by the old subscribers. 

The Choral Society of Philadelphia will sing Bach's 
B minor Mass on April 16. The soloists are Mrs. Hissem 
De Moss, Gertrude May Stein, John F. Braun and Carl 
E. Dufft. The first concert of the society will be held on 
December 30, when “The Messiah” will be given with the 
following soloists: Miss Estelle Liebling, Mrs. Emily 
Stuart Kellogg, Ellison Van Hoose and Whitney Tew. 

Nicholas Douty will sing Bach’s Passion Music accord 
ing to St. Matthew with the Mozart Club of Pittsburg 
early in the season. Henry I. MAGEE 


BAERNSTEIN’S FirtTH ENGAGEMENT IN Derrorr.—Last 
season Baernstein went a perfect stranger to Detroit to ap- 
pear as soloist with the Symphony Orchestra. His suc 
cess was so remarkable that he was re-engaged for their 
next concert. Although hardly possible, his success was even 
greater than the first, and a third engagement followed im 
mediately. Ordinarily, three appearances in one season will 
suffice for a city the size of Detroit, but not so when 
Baernstein is the soloist. There was a popular demand 
for a fourth engagement, and he returned to satisfy the 
music lovers of that city, who seemed never to hear enough 
of this artist’s work, and now, lo! behold, for the fifth 
time they bring him back to sing the part of Mephistopheles 
in Gounod’s “Faust.” 


MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 


OCTOBER 12, 1901. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

EAR Sir—Now that this solemn mockery is o'er, now 
D that this tyranny is over past, now that “Parsifal’’ is 
wrapped up in jewelers’ cotton and tissue paper till next 
called for, there seems to be a general feeling of disap- 
pointment about the last Bayreuth festival. The French 
chortle in their joy and say “I told you so”; the Germans 
are sad at the terrible price of Bayreuth beer, the Ameri- 
cans lay the blame on amalgamated copper, what the Eng- 
lish say I do not know. But all find fault with Frau 
Cosima Wagner. Most unjustly I think. I remember 
the days when everybody said: “Only at Bayreuth is 
justice done to the master’s creations. There are the true 
traditions, there are no blasphemous innovations. There 
you can see the Rhine maidens, there you can see the 
flower maidens, there you can see the Fafner and hear 
the ‘Yo-ho-te-ho’ of the Walkuren as the master ordered.” 
In fact, in those old days nothing but the traditions oi 
Bayreuth were any good. And now people complain of 
Frau Wagner's adherence to these traditions Richard 
Wagner was a bahnbrecher, a pioneer, an epoch maker 
what you will, and like all such men, he believed that 
nobody had had similar ideas before him, and that nobody 
ought to have any ideas at all after him. A good deal 
of water has run beneath the bridge since the first Bay 
reuth performances; our tastes have changed, our re 
sources are enlarged, what we liked then we do not like 
now; in fact, we are a good deal older. This fact Frau 
Cosima, like other ladies, is apt to forget. I believe she 
has the true traditions and tries to carry them out as 
Richard insisted they ought. Therefore I say we ought 
to respect the reverence she displays in her management 
of Bayreuth, and not lay all the blame on her conserva- 
tivism. 

But I did not begin to write about Cosima and old 
things, but to congratulate you on the change of mind of 
your writers, who have come to the conclusion that 
we have had too much of Wagner. I was delighted to 
read in your last number a confession, that a dear friend 
of mine, “speaking as a man and not as a critic, I put my 
self down in black and white as wearied of Wagner.” 
(Chorus: “So say all of us!”) Lohengrin he finds almost 
unendurable. It is tedious to sleepiness, and then sadly 
relates how he is obliged to adopt artificial means to spur 
himself on to hear an opera which once on a time, in his 


callow youth, he dubbed a divine revelation. This letter in 
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[ _SHERwoop, GHARLES R. BAKER t  ELECTA GiFFoRD, 

\ ae caer I . Soprano. 

4 ES seta ° MANAGER OF (Late of Royal Opera, Amsterdam.) 

iolinist. 
+ (Paris—In America Nov. 1.) I Ff ree we <r 
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+ BRUNO STEINDEL, High Class and y 

‘ The Noted 'Cellist. + ? GLENN HALL, 

4 CLARA MURRAY, + Distinguished t + Tenor. 

eens as —_ $SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, 

+ Organist. ; Fine Arts Building, Nf pic niieinctanlaaereeel 

t KATHERINE HOFMANN, } : wee ros cena 
Regular Accompanist. e Famous Boy Soprano. 
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CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE AMERICAN METHOD OF SINGING. 


A recently discovered science which develops every accepted voice into the same tones with which Patti, De Reszké 


a, 


and all great artists were born. Thus far no singer has ever known the possibilities of his voice in quality, volume 


or compass. The American Method is not taught outside the Chicago Studio. 


MARY M. SHEDD, Discoverer and Teacher, 


\=>" Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 





MARY WOOD CHASE, Pane viatest: 


Address all communications to 


613 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


722, 724, 725 Fine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 








Mr. & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, | **x2tE2xt# year 


67 Kimball Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDWARD MEEK, 
BARITONE, 
Pupils accepted. 
924 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 








Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 


for the {est returned from 
urope, where he 
§ made very successful 
y y ¢ j appearances 


Studio 727 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 


297 Indiana Street, 








M. ARONSON, 222s 


STUDIO: Auditorium Tower, Room 1406, CHICAGO. 








Chicago, III. 





FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
PIANO—Ws. H. SHERWOOD (Director), Miss} THEORY AS APPLIED TO EXPRESSION IN 











SCHOOL, 


Pranist and Lecturer. 





Mrs. GHORGE A. COE, 


(BARTH and MoszKOwSK!) 


640 University Place, EVANSTON, ILL, 





ORATORIO, 


ELEANOR P. SHERWOOD, Mrs. GEORGIA KOBER| PIANO PLAYING—Miss El EANOR SHERWOOD, | SOPRANO. 
BARNUM, Miss EpITH BANE. VOCAL—WM. H.| Miss EpITH BANE. HARP—CLARA MURRAY. “ eas 
NEIDLINGER, SHIRLEY GANDELL, Miss MATHILDE} PIPE ORGAN-LEONE LANGDON KEY. DRA- Vocal Instructi CONCERTS, 
HEUCHLING. VIOLIN—ADOLPH ROSENBECKER,|MATIC—MARY DENNIS MANNING. ORCHES- 9 ocal Instruction. RECITA 

A FOR z LS. 


LEON MARX. ELEMENTARY, ADVANCED TRATION 
HARMONY, MUSICAL ANALYSIS AND! ROSENBECKER. 


ND MUSICAL 


L M—ADOLPH 
CHARLES R. BAKER, Mgr. 





S316 MADISON AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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at Bayreuth, where 


peration, and therefore he tried the quieter 
From that imperial city he wrote: 


“In direct contradiction to the composer's original as 
surance that the ‘Tetralogy’ could and should be repre 








your last number is dated September, 1901, 
enough it reminded me of an article written from Vienna 
in November, I think, of 1878, by a gentleman who says 
he had spared “neither trouble nor self abnegation in work- 
ing, as it were, at his ‘Nibelungen’ education. 
“material annoyance,” 
quality or the price of beer, made his irritability into exas- 
air of Vienna. fatal sign that I had to exert pressure on myself every I 
time I went to a performance.” The more he heard of 








and curiously confess that the total impression of a ‘Nibelungen’ evening, music drama, not program music, but absolute music, 


“Nibelungen” opera the 


nate fraction that I myself belong.” 
” Hehadbeen to his visit to Bayreuth and the performances at Vienna 
probably the he continues; that even there “I experienced neither im 
provement nor pleasure. It was of itself a remarkable and 


more disagreeable it was. He 
could not but confess to himself that he could live exceed 


or of several such evenings in succession, should not be and vocal music with simple accompaniments 
called enjoyment at all, but torture. It is to this unfortu- 


Excuse my tediousness, and, if you like, incoherence, 
And after allusions and believe me, Yours, 

P. Q. R. 
Sansone Gives a Bach Recital. 


will be interesting to read the subjoined criticism 
from the Chieago Record of October 18, 1901, of the 
Bach recital by the Italian violinist Errico Sansone: 


° " In the Auditorium Recital Hal! last evening Maestro Errico San 

sented at the Bayreuth Stage Festival Playhouse only, we ingly long and be exceedingly happy without ever seeing . ana , Pecans 
— _— Ne ‘ ufbie 2 , o.. : ne, late professor of violin in the Naples Conservatory and now 
have beheld it for the last year, covering, like a gigantic one of the four Bayreuth operas again; for the more he 4 member of the Auditorium Conservatory of Music and Dramatic 
field-spider, all Germany with its white threads. Prodigious heard them the more unnatural and unlovely they seemed \rt faculty, of which Frederic Grant Gleason is director, gave the 
crowds and enthusiasm everywhere mark the early perform He wrote, too, of Wagner's vein of melody drying up, and {a series of recitals which he has arranged for the present 
? . . eason The prograr was devoted ex vely t the music of 
ances of it, but these, it would appear, do not last. A con- concludes: . agg : ¢ : ; 
: 7 2 a ‘ . ; Johann Sebastian Bach, and opened with a concerto in A minor for 
siderable portion of the public, after their first curiosity “Without being insensible to the isolated beauties in n and piano. It ‘received a most interpretation, being 
has been appeased, discover that the enjoyment is far too ‘Siegfried,’ I left the theatre with an irrepressible feeling iyed with a beautiful tone and highly finished phrasing, the soloist 
fatiguing—nay, that it is absolutely overpowering, and that not that I had experienced any enjoyment, but that I had cing ably seconded by Miss Fay H who gave the piano part 
, . f r er nd ar hading 1 iten found in 

they are seldom equal to it. A smaller number frankly suffered martyrdom. Yes, it is, indeed, martyrdom, to need a Cae © ety 
) erpretations. 

——— es ————————__s see a wretched and partially repulsive plot dragged along © second number was the Sonata in D minor (No. 4), for the 
laboriously for five hours, in atrocious German, by anti- n ne, rarely if ever played as a whole t closing with the 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 7 . ¢ ' 5 { sumt } 
quated gods, ugly dwarfs, and ridiculous fairy animals known chaconne, : ‘ y aumser wae 
nists v are able t pe successfully wit ts difficulties. The 


It is martyrdom to be under the necessity of listening to ar ' 7 
? : is : gig which preceded it, won warm 1 festat s of approval from 
‘1 music rising and falling between drunkenness and noth- aealienan Leak, claie Mies semaine ved with subesb 


ngness, and which, with painfully restless modulations, ccuracy and fire, Maestro Sansone twice recalled, and played 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical 


in eternally over-excited 


chromatics and enharmonics, ‘or 4" encore a Siciliano from the ¢ Sonata. The fact of a 


arning in America. with a lamentable monotony of cutting chords of the a ee — 6 oe a Bach 
. grat s certainly notewort 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. ninth and eleventh, tugs away at our nerves, It is mar- view, uieiiieet aki ‘inl . sal » for nieen fete ont 
The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to « tyrdom to have to sit out a long opera without chorus, n, in which Sig. Giuseppe Vex , ted in the flute part 
Musical College. without concerted pieces or finales, nay, till quite close to ‘f the four numbers of « t consist e largo is perhaps the 
the termination, without any female voices—an opera in SURN, Sag comeuan —_ . —~ te sage tn 
, ’ . flute part f ¢ « t r eids in Gluck’s 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, which the singers do not sing, but declaim in the most un Faia ri ak sie in ‘Siinauaiier alkene andtenen alt aaa 
ACTING, ORATORY, natural leaps over intervals, and yet are unable, unless we All three artists played con amore. and Sienor Vecchione adéed 
uninterruptedly peruse the book, to make us comprehend greatly ‘to the general effect by the sympathetic quality of his flute 
LANGUAGES. what they are declaiming.” ying. Maestro Sansone and Miss H both gave artistic and 
. mw ' il ” h finished renditions of their respective parts, and under their skill 
>O 1878 and IQOI agree, an oth will agree wit one anil , ‘at . 
BOARD Of MUSICAL DIRECTORS. Apth ia ids the trio was most en) ible, torming an excellent climax 
sentence of the writer I am quoting: “All genuine works the evening’s progran 
y 
pe. 4 eee rel, ee QELETAM CASTE, of art, even such as strike us as strange or repugnant, 
BERNARD LISTEMANN, S. E. JACOBSOHN leave behind in our breasts’a desire to hear them again 
RUDOLPH G CHARLES GAUTHIER. <r alge rat tgs ; ' . 


iZ, 
HERMAN DEVRIES, 


HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting 


Catalogue Mailed Free. 





Tone poems of pure 


often enough?” 


What does the world want to-day? Dare I say not ist of the Fadet 





HANNAH & HAMLIN Dissolved June Ist. 


514-517 KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO. 


LOUIS EVARS, President. 


CABLE ADDRESS: 


LINARK, CHICAGO. HARRISON 





LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE: 


2256. 


lassic beauty, can we ever hear them Severn Puprt Encacep.—Miss Laura W. Wheeler, a 


pupil of Edmund Severn, has been engaged as first violin- 


te (ladies’) Orchestra, of Boston 


REPRESENTATIVE AGENCY OF MIDDLE STATES 


EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON and JESSICA De WOLF—Sopranos. 
SUE HARRINGTON FURBECK and ELAINE De SELLEM—Contraltos. 


GEORGE HAMLIN and HOLMES COWPER—Tenors. 
CHARLES W. CLARK and SYDNEY BIDEN—Baritones. 


AUGUSTA COTTLOW—Pianiste. ARTHUR DUNHAM—Organist, and THEODORE SPIERING—Violinist. 


WE WILL NEGOTIATE FOR ALL HIGH-CLASS ARTISTS. 














CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 








CONCERT 
uAnnisen WL enentiee. 
ull, 6, 
247 .. Piase aad 


Wabash Ave., Organ 
CHICAGO, lastractioa. 





D. A. CLIPPINGER, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Conductor. 
410 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


EARL R. DRAKE, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


Teacher. 
Studio: Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


VICTOR GARWOOD, 


Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD, 


PIANIST. Instruction, 
Pupil of Ernst Jedliczka, Bl field-Zeisler. 
Address: 4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. 

















ALLEN SPENCER, 


PIANIST certs, Recitals. 
d 


dress: KIMBALL. "HALL, | CHICAGO. 





| KARLETOR HACKETT, 


Teacher of Singing, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





MARY PECK THOMSON, 
SOPRANO, 


620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





HOWARD WELLS, 


Pianist, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





FREDERICK FREDERI WJ ARREN, 


BARITONE, 


Chicago Auditorium Conservatory. 
William A, 


WILLETT, sanirone. 


Address, Chicago Auditorium Conservatory. 








Gottschalk Lyric 


Musical 
aad Dramatic. 


School. 


CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


L. @. GOTTSCHALK, Director. 


KIMBALL HALL, 243-253 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





R. CAPOUL CUTTRISS WARDE, 


SINGING MASTER, 
The teacher of many prominent artists now before the public. Send for list. 


STUDIO: No. 911 Cable Building, Cor. Jackson and Wabash, CHICAGO. 





Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER, Pianist. 


(QODOWSKY.) 


Concerts, Recitals and Salon Musicales, Recitals from Russian Composers. 
ADDRESS: 1402 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 


ROWDON “=: 
623 Fine Arts Building, 

CHICAGO, ILL, 

ELIZABETH BL AMERE, Soprano, oscan sanxoxn, 


Direction; THE HAMLIN CO.; or 3242 Groveland Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Auditorium Conservatory. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Director. ROY ARTHUR HUNT, Manager. 
"Phones: Harrison 1910 and 1736. Unsurpassed Faculty Teaching. 


ALI, BRANCHES OF MUSIC. 
Stage Training, Elocution. Languages and the Fine Arts. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN £08 THE PIANOFORTE. 


BY FANNIE CHURCH PARSONS. 
For full information concerning normal instruction or 
children’s class work, address 


MRS. PARSONS’ NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Handel Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard, ( aac AGO. 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN TRE WEST. 
Among the fifty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned 
PIANO—JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, VICTOR GARWOOD | QRGAN—WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 
ALLEN SPENCER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, | ViOt IN— J AN VAN OORDT 
on" D. GuNN, HOWARD WELLS. COMPO*ITION—ADOLPH WEIDIG 























HOLMES COWPER, RAGNA LINNE, MABEL GOoD- 
win, Lou!Ise BLISH, 


prominence. 


ING—KARLETON HACKETT, GLENN HALL, | "prominerc JAN KALASand many others of equal 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Catalogue mailed free. 
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.TivapaR NacuEz.—Here are two more of the violinist’s 
European press notices: 


The enthusiasm called out by the playing of Tivadar Nachez was Church was held at the American Institute of Applied Mu-_ Giles, tenor ; 
fully justified. This son of Hungary is a violinist of the most stu- cic on Thursday last, and was well attended. Under the son Wickes, violinist, and Mme. Liza Delhase-Wickes, 


pendous virtuosity, mastering the most hair-raising, breath-checking 441. direction of Thomas Egbert Perkins the class will be pianist. 
difficulties with astonishing sureness and impeccability, while he : " f+ gft 
of great value and interest to organists and choir singers. 


LiturcicaL Music.—The first meeting of the class for the liam C. Carl, assisted by Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Sa so- 
study of the liturgical music of the Protestant Episcopal prano; Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, contralto; E. Ellsworth 
Edward Bromberg, baritone; Alfred Donald- 


displays at the same time the qualities of a grand, richly flowing, 
warm tone, combined with a fiery yet intellectual mode of expres- 
sion.—Signale, November, 1894. 


Dresden.—The rarest thing in the world of art is perfection, and 
yet it was this that seized the public at the concert yesterday. 
When Tivadar Nachez sounded the first bars of Tartini and Ben 
Davies opened his mouth to sing, the audience felt the deepest 
respect for the true artistic spirit which gave it such a treat. Yes- 
terday, during the concerto of Bruch, in the concluding theme of 
the adagio and in the glowing rhythms of the “AlIl’ Ongarese,” we 
doubt whether the prize should be given to Sarasate or Nachez. 

Of the violinist it can be said that such noble, sweet beauty of 
tone, with grandeur and inspiration, is reached only by Sarasate. 
While he with the G and D strings took possession of us like a 
human mezzo voice by warmth, he exhibited the highest charm 
and astounding purity in the full passages. Remarkable is his 
bowing; never arises any sharpness, the elegance of form is always 
preserved. In the cases of Bazzini or Paganini something like dar- 
ing deviltry springs from the audacious passages and trills. But 
in the cantilene and the song in thirds and octaves, than which 
none purer can be imagined (what enjoyment in Bruch’s Concerto), 
Herr Nachez is so self-concentrated that we hear only the musician, 
not the’ virtuoso, whose whole soul streams forth in wonderful 


Mme. Liza Delhase-Wickes, pianist; Alfred Donaldson XPERIENCED orchestral and choral conductor, who 
Wickes, violinist; McCall Lanham, baritone, and William is also a voice teacher, is open for engagements as 
Fairchild Sherman, accompanist, will give a recital at the conductor or director of a music school. Address Sob. > 
institute, Friday evening, October 25. care THE Musicat Courter. 

i age 

Cart To Give A Benerit Concert.—A concert will be ANTED—A salesman to travel for concert com- 
given in the chapel of the “Old First” Presbyterian Church, pany in advance. Only a professional salesman 
on Tuesday evening, October 29, at 8 o'clock, for the bene- need apply. Address R. B. J., care Musica Courter, 
fit of the endowment fund, under the direction of Wil- 1133 Broadway, New York. 


Che Hmerican School of Opera 


Berkeley Lyceum 
23 West 44tb Street 


TH HABELMANN, Director of Grand Opera; MAURICE HAGEMAN, Director of Light Opera; FREDERICK INTROPIDI, 
Musical Director; LOUIS R. SENAC, Fencing; ELISA SORACCO, Dancing and Pantomime. 


WINTER SEASON NOW OPEN. For Prospectus, &c., apply to Secretary and Treasurer. 
Public Performances will be given in the Broadway Theatres during the season. 


SPECIAL CHORUS CLASS,.—First public performance Thursday, November 7 .in the Herald Square Theatre. The following 
program will be given: * [he Marriage of Jeannette,” * Scenes from Alda,” * Cavalleria Rusticana. 











WM. G. STEWART, Director. LAIRD EASTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 





melody. —Ludwig Hartmann, Dresdener Zeitung, November 2, 1894. 





PARIS. 


PARIS. | NEW YORK. 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


NEW YORK. 
GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


J Rapidly, ont and correctly acquired b - Soprano. 
EMIL BERTIN, ited IM ON’S PRACTICAL SY STEM. Recital, Concert and Oratorio. 
ter Régisseur & la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. “— ts ost free.) Vocal Instruction. 
tage Practice. In Cast. Private teneut by M. D. Kimon, Address. 205 West 56th Street, New York. 


41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


1o rue Cambon, Paris. 





Baritone, 








Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 

37 rue Joubert. 
Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. | Pantomime, &c. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 
Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comic ue, Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of “Mime.” 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, | —— 


87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


Mrs, L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE ee 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. V st ag & OR BAI LLA >» 


KATE STELLA BURR BASSO-BARITONE. 
: Oratorio and Song Recital. 


VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST. Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Address, 24 West 72d St. NEW YORK. 





on stage. 





Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 





Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation: 
Highest artistic finish. Opera, Oratorio, Song ) HEYW( OD WINTERS 








/ t PIANO—PARIS. Recitals. Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church. 
LA VILLA V IOLETTE Elementary and Superior Class and Private Studio: 76 West 82d Street. New York. Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
TROCADERO Public Pupils’ Concerts. —_—_—_—_——_——- ——_————__—_——— Baritone Soloist. Pupils placed in paid choir. 
. ('Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. OHN You NG Musicales and Recitals Monthly. 
az Rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. J - 7, Studios: 8 East 23d Street, New York. 
TRNOR. Rooms 5, 6 and 7. 


Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. MME. J. VIEUXTEM PS, 


VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- BASSO 
25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). . 


All facilities of "bus and tram, 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


| ing of Tones. 
Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage | 





= Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 


¢, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
jo rue St, Petersbourg. 


Oratorio and Concert. : EFI OR 
271 West 118th Street, New York ROBERT KENT PARKER, 





+ Oratorio, Concert, Recitals Vocal Instruction 
———— —— — HUBERT ARNOLD, Residence-studio ’ : ' 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 35 West Nineteenth Street, New York 
ae quem, Hew Vas | MARRIETTE BROWER, 





6 rue Euler, Paris. PIANIST 








FRENCE SCEIOOL, 


NEW YORK. 


J. JEROME HAYES, Concerts, Recitals, Instruction. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION Studios: 133 East Sixteenth Street, ; ; 
° and Steinway Hall, New York 
Studio: 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 








M. DUMAKTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 14 rue Taitbout. 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR 








JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. | THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON McCALL LANHAM 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. | w. FE, Basserr. Tuition per Term, $15 to $50. 
Orchestral and ’Cello Department, Paul Morgan. 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


BARITONE, 

OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Piano Classes. Theory, Harmony, Composition. 








: ‘ } 5 rue Bassano, Paris. 
Special stssions during the summer 


in 
EPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION. 





Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. (St. Patrick’s Cathedral.) 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPFSOHN MUSICAL BUREBAUL. 


This space will be devoted to piano compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 


“ +». Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO., 
Springtide."’ | 937 Pa Av”, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success. 


Blanche Duffield, 


Percy Hemus, 


BARITONE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
128 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York. 














Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, PLATON 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 


oun. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 





Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 


Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- | LECTURE-RECI TALS OO tusic. | 
Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 


PAUL LISTEMANN, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


FRANZ LISTEMANN, 
’CELLO VIRTUOSO. 


118 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 


BROUNOFF Soprano. 


111 West 114th Street, New York. 
WoLtrsoun MusicaL Bureau. 











“| 10 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. Third Floor. JOSEPH VIOLINIST. 
H, 251 EAST BROADWAY. “ > toe 243 Wabash A’ _ 
BRANCH, 25! EAS ADELAIDE C. OKELL. tuesen ee VILL seme. 





PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |’Alma, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 








Mute. GRACE LEE HESS 


(THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC ....,..cexgice puri of Tereus Carrefo. 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. J.W. PARSON PRICE. SARAH KING PECK, 


| 108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 





VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. SOPRANO, 


CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 


“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge ot the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singin entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.” ilenees. GaRCIA. 








French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mute. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 39 Boulevard de Batignolles. | 


Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. | LEO 





’Cello Virtuaso, 
77 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK, 








ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 

| Ste _—- 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 

The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J. 
Mondays and Thursdays. 


HANS TIETGEN, 
VIOLIN MAKER 
| and dealer in Old Italian Violins. 


SCHULZ, 








MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 





mic Method. French Diction. French Language. | Recitals an 
(Av. Marceau). 37 rue de Chaillot. | 


|'S.G. 


Principal West End Private School of Music. Stine FANNY M. SPENCER, 
176 West 86th Street, New York. | 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- | Accepts andthe fam for pe a pm 
the famous Conce: ture, 
E SOUL OF A SONG.” 


| MARIE A. STILWELL, 


| Contralto. } ; if if 
Oratorio and Concert, | 
| yon Auagne ue, Br a. y. | SN 
| 73 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. i te 
akan GavarD 
Importer of VENETIAN and 
Solo Organist. | Prepared Roma “Pure Quint’’ Strings. 
Soloist Pan-American Exposition. } 32 Union Square East 
, 


Instruction: Piano, Organ, Theory. | 
145 East 23d Street, New York. NEW YORK CITY. 
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BALDWIN PIANO 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER 


D. H. BALDWIN & 


GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


CO., 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 


184TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE 
IANOS. 


Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 








Germany. 





Coloratura Prima Donna at the Theatre des 
Westens, pupil of Marchesi. Vocal Lessons Agency Pounded 1870 
Marburger St., 12, Berlin, W H \W 
LEIPSIC, DRESDEN, ERMANN OLFF. 


Germany Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1 
Mrs SKENE-GIPSER Cable address M kwolff, Berlin 
e ' _Proprietor and Manager of the I rmonic 


Only epportunitg in Leipsic to atudy the 


Leschetizky Method, the leading artists. 


J him d'Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car 

ONCE A WEEK IN DRESDEN. io, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, 

Best recommendat . » te etizh Nikis [mil the Berlin Philharmon rchestra, 
Hans Sit on irs of Josef Hofmann 





Se Gacanact 
Piano Lessons given in English or German. a re 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


STUDIO: 39b Mitzer Strasse, LEIPSIC. Aan Ser Cotatague. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, os#er, Germany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, a 


Freu Auer-Herbeck Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg Fuchs, 





ng whom are 


Hépner, Janssen, Iffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orget Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
Kahrer, Remmele Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, S ilz-Beuthen, Fr Sievert, Fr Spliet, Starcke, 
Tyson-Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh.W ers, the foremost members of the Royal Court 

Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappold Grutzmacher Feigerl, |! er Biehring Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, et Education from beginr ng to finisl I c rses*or single branches 
Principal admission times begin Apr and Septe: t Admis n granted aiso a ther times 


For prospectus and other information apply t ur pe Representative 


E.A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, ; 


FOUNDED isso. 
222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor re V HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CUNBEBRVATORY Developmer t in all brane of music OPE RA" rit AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage ORC HESTRAL SCHOOL ({« ing all solo and all orchestra 
instruments. SEMINARY Special training for teachers ( HORU Ss SCHOOL ELEMBNTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOf 





Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. BE. B 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foe eaeee, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed- 
licska, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormanr Prof. E. E. Taubert Guenther 
Freadenberg, Victor H ilaender, E t Lochbrunter SIN¢ INC ‘Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass Kemp 
ner, Mme. Blanche ( Fra Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann Alexander Heinemann. 
OPBRATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehri VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, Ww Rampelmanr CELLO—Hetnriteh 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONI( M Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, ete 

CHARG oe m marke ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) A ually 


the conservatory Pupils received at any time Consulta 
m 


Prospectuses may be _ A. “dt 
tion hours from 1 a. m. to 1 


KLIND WORTH-SCHARWENKA 


Conservatory of Music, 











z —19 Steglisserstr., BERLIN, W.-— 
Director Dr. Huco Go.pscumipr, Professors XAVERK and P SCHARWENKA 
Prospectus may be ed from the Conservatory. Pu] rece tar time 
CHARLES FRANK, VIS BROW 
,ASS-BARITONI 
P 
( Ga 
Studio: 226 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York 





Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Ernst H. Bauer, Authors of the 
) RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD 


Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 
and ry nee 
Graduate of the Koyal H hool in Berlin 


130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. cane Siete. Ck Mielec ihe 





A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 


For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
ent, tn e conse i r ) ert 
Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 
REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THz M at COURIER. 








HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W. 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewskj's Tours 
JS ole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 
AMERICAN TAVRBR OF KVUBELIK, 1901-1902 


Under Management of 
MR. DANIEL FROHMAN MR. HVGO GORLIGZ 

















THE ** Undertakes Good Artists — s 
ONCORDE e/ aays: Mr. Normas — 


ar 
ONCERT Ny facet Soe sae tan Wesdann &- meaemnes-ef 
ONTROL The Zeitachrifi fur : , prinsis 
and Orchestra, Entertain- oe —~ nen peer 
ment and Lecture Bureau Address: 310 Regent St.. London, W 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: ‘‘ CONCORDIST, LONDON "* Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Laver PU SE SOA TOS. 


*Before the Mast, N March P. LAURENDEA | ee 











, 
’ 
* 
f 
22st? 


z 


Mi PUUSHE an PORTE, = 
fession Subscript n Fay mye per ge f the musical 





Harelto Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Miss CLARA ‘BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Fducation After the ‘Metho ds af Foremo st phgragese Conservatories, 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. e city and y s well as 

Pianoforte, Voice ( ture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet an enter a time duriag 
rgan, Violin, V nce Flute, Cornet and other © AR AN MMER M 

hestral Instrument eory f Mus kr a dista ef a me in the 

semble Playing, | cu n and Physical Culture & where af sree 

also Modern 2 e Eng Literature ¢ <s e Dire 


Miss CLARA BAUR 


Students are prepared for sitions in Sch s 
nd Colleges, in Church Choirs and for the Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets 
Concert or Uratori . Cincinnati, Ohio, 





THE IvuUsSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


; are the only manufacturers who make all component 





] 


eir Pianofortes, exterior and interior -(including the 


of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 











EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS 








GRAND and UPRIGHT * + 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 











EVERETT PIANO C@. 
BOSTON 
THE JOHN CHVUBR CH CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 





PIANOS 





MBALL™ 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heedse the List of the a Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 


22d Street. | 


vose 


/planos appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 


Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [ass 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








